








"EVERYTHING FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS’ 


Thirty-nine years of growth and development! 


WHY? 


Because you have been loyal to us. 


We want to help you! 


HOW? 
Supplying you with the best of equipment and the 


finest of materials with which to do your work. 
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Come to see us. 
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American Seating 
High-School Desk 
No. 445 













Immediate acceptance by educators the 
nation over has been accorded this brand- 
new unit, developed through extensive 
research to meet the seating and 
curricular needs of today’s Junior and 
Senior high-school students. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent nylon 
bearings—facilitating ingress and egress 
in one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous knee, 
leg and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space on die-formed steel base 
with rubber-cushioned metal glides. 
Complete height range for grades 7 
through 12—with just ONE unit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 

Write for No. 445 Folder, fully describing 
the design, construction and adaptability 
of this new modern unit. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 
folding tablet-arm. _ 
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Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment a), ° | . i VA sd 
School Tabl Chalkboards and Suppli Ses Y y iI 
School Tables —— Galonts snd Surtie cMitntcan Seating Company 
Auditorium Seating Flags 
Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs : Maps and Globes 
oo Furniture x pag ee —_ 
ers an iDrar’ f ‘ 4 2 
Omen, Libeery oad Home ; } oe ~t y Supplies Exclusive Distributors 
.—- Setoment A Suplicating Equipment NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
—— ae HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY, 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 





Window Shades ; Primary Materials 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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Apologies to Gilbert sail 
4 oo 


The automobiles that 
spring have something to do with the 
case. Not that this writer has anything 
but admiration for the spectrum-hued ve- 
hicles that are rivaling the tulips. On 
the contrary. If a down payment and 
those oh-so-regular installments were only 


bloom in the 


possible—which may be one indication of 
an apparently nation-wide state of mind. 
Some can realize the ambition, while some 
All of which is surely 
as long as 


can only dream. 
normal and_ understandable, 
there are other dreams and ambitions that 
we as a nation find more compelling. 

There would seem to be something 
askew in relative values when proposals 
for money for the construction of highways 
—badly 
granted—are 
greater than those for 
badly needed. 

How nice it would be to be as sure 
that the bundles wrapped in pink and 
blue will have good schools to attend as 
that the bright cars of the future will 
run on fine highways. 


aie as 
Definitely Vot omic 

We hear more and about the 
evils of the comic books—the kind that 
specialize in gore, ghouls, and gangsters. 
Among the more important developments 
in the handling of this matter might be 
mentioned the publication of Seduction 
of the Innocent, by Frederic Wertham, 
M.D.; the selection by cooperating pub- 
lishers of a “czar” to clean up the comics; 
study by PTA groups; the fact that im- 
portant public officials have turned their 
attention to the problem (notable among 
them Senator Estes Kefauver and Gover- 
nor Frank Clement). 

Edgar Dale in a recent issue of The 
News Letter makes 
that could well be considered not only by 
school people but by all parents of chil- 
They are summarized thus in a 
recent issue of the California 
Association Journal: (1) Support by comic 
book publishers of their newly adopted 
code; (2) increased attention by parents 
to reading materials available to children 
at home, school, the library, and on the 
sales counters; (3) libraries 
should make good reading materials read- 
ily available; (4) interest 
themselves in the type of reading material 
being sold; (5) better intellectual and 
emotional outlets than those supplied by 
comics should be provided; (6) we can 


needed for 
proportionately so 


many purposes, 


much 


school aid—also 


more 


several suggestions 


dren. 
Teachers 


schools and 


teachers can 


vaae FS or Good baths White Gentr a 


do a better job of teaching discriminatinz 
reading; (7) we should avoid legal cen- 
sorship—it may do no better job than is 
being done by movie censors; (8) we can 
search for the cause as well as the cure. 

Getting rid of this trash poses a number 
of questions not easily answered. This 
writer, at least, would be a little hesitant 
about public burnings, complete with 
hoopla in which the young participate. 
The immature are quite likely to forget 
exactly what all this fanfare is about and 
form some bad habits. (What if they 
burned up their English books?) The en- 
thusiasm of children sometimes gets out of 
hand, just as fire has a way of spreading. 
Books—even bad books—burned in public 
particularly noxious 


ceremony have a 


smell. 


A i Minutes for Reading 


Virgil M. Rogers commends the news- 
papers of Tennessee for courage and help- 
fulness when textbooks were attacked in 
his thought-provoking article, “Textbooks 
under Fire,” in Atlantic, February 1955. 


| ei April 5 Thre 


In spring planning, it might be helpful 
to give a vigorous push to those capable 
but reluctant students who shy away 
from the sciences and mathematics because 
the gospel of their difficulty has been 
preached so well by classes that have 
gone before. Complaints that there are 
not enough students trained in either field 
come from every side. Showing those 
who hesitate one of the sheets put out 
by some of the companies, listing jobs 
to be filled and salaries for qualified per- 
sons, might provoke enthusiasm. They are 
interesting enough to make many adults 
sigh for the lost opportunities to pursue 
equations and cause them to regret that 
some of those misspent hours were not 
spent in laboratories. 


oO oO ° 


Any time is a good time for poetry. 
That there is a poem for every mood, 
for any shade of feeling, is a truism that 
might bear repetition and more illustra- 
tion than it gets. There are even poems 
that express quite well the deep sickness 
that comes these days with the reading 
of reports about the “fallout,” the specu- 
lation about genetic changes, hearing so 
much talk about weapons and so little 
about whatever atomic plowshares might 
be forged. 

April, however, calls for another kind 
of poetry. April is poetry, now, in Ten- 
nessee. 
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This Month 





The education of three special 
groups of students is the subject of 
three articles. E. J. Wood, superin- 
tendent of the Tennessee School for 
the Blind, briefly explains the serv- 
ices offered in the state’s fine school 
for blind and partially seeing chil- 
dren. 

Virginia Williams explains how 
the hospitalized child profits by the 
instruction he is given by teachers 
with methods suited to each indi- 
vidual. 

Everybody has heard complaints 
about students—even college stu- 
dents-who are handicapped at 
every turn because they cannot 
read. What Lee College is doing 
about the situation is told by Francis 
Eugene Mooney, Jr., director of the 
college reading program. 

Oak Ridge schools have worked 
consistently on safety education, 
establishing a record of which they 
can be proud. Herbert R. and 
Thelma I. Dodd tell how it works. 
F. E. Bass pays tribute to some 
loyal friends of the school—and they 
are many—who have done much to 
make recent monetary gains pos- 
sible. Ethel Kawin, phychologist, 
thinks that a healthy personality 
takes a little care. 

The Cover: Sam Davis, the Boy 
Hero of the Confederacy, lived in 
the home pictured on the cover. 
Every year a pageant, “Son of This 
House,” is given at the Davis home 
near Smyrna. His story, a favorite 
with school children, is told again in 
a recent book, Spies fer the Blue and 
Gray, by Harnett T. Kane. (Han- 
over House. ) 


Photograph by Paul A. Moore through 
the courtesy of the State Department of 
Conservation. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





THE GOVERNOR 


On March 19, 1954, a letter was sent to Governor 
Frank G. Clement asking his support of the four-point 
legislative program. On April 9 Governor Clement re- 
plied to this letter in part as follows: 


As a candidate for Governor and as a parent who is more 
concerned about the education of his children than he is about his 


‘election to any public office, it gives me pleasure to endorse 


heartily each of the legislative objectives of your proposed program. 


However, any gubernatorial candidate who fails to predicate his 
support of your program upon the availability of the funds neces- 
sary to finance it will be either unrealistic or insincere. . . . I shall 
make every effort to find the funds with which to finance your 
program. 


During the campaign in 1954, all of you, together 
with local parent teacher associations and other inter- 
ested groups, worked earnestly for support of the pro- 
gram. Perhaps the best job ever was done. 


Review of Events 


During the leadership conferences in September, most 

of those in attendance agreed that the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association should take a stand for an increase 
in the sales tax, all of the increase to be used for educa- 
tion. On September 17 we talked with Governor Clem- 
ent about the possibility of an increase in the sales tax. 
He gave no indication at this time that he would support 
such legislation but did say that he had made no com- 
mitments in the campaign which would prevent his 
support. On November 3 the Administrative Council 
of the TEA adopted a resolution which stated: 
... that the Tennessee Education Association does hereby endorse 
an increase of one cent in the state’s two cent retail sales tax, 
without exemptions other than those provided in the present 
sales tax law, the total revenue therefrom to be used to increase 
the state’s appropriations for public education, and does urge the 
Seventy-ninth General Assembly to enact such legislation. 

Every effort was made to gain support for the school 
program and for the sales tax increase to meet the cost, 
but something was needed to make the program live. 
At another conference held with the Governor in late 
December, the only commitment was that he would do 
all he could for schools and for teachers’ salaries—he 
made no definite statement on new sources of revenue. 


January Message 


On January 11 Governor Clement addressed the legis- 
lature recommending enough new money to maintain 
the school program, grades one through the universities, 
and to make the retirement system actuarially sound. 
Concerning increases in teachers’ salaries, he said, “Our 
teachers are deserving of an increase but our first prob- 
lem is to insure payment of their present salary. If 
funds are then available and you so agree, I would be 
pleased to see them receive an increase in pay. He 
also said in this speech, “I hope that some funds can 
be provided to increase the salaries for teachers, but the 
above recommendations are the minimums necessary to 
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TAKES A STAND 


maintain the present program.” The Governor did not 
propose a complete tax program necessary to finance 
education and an increase in salaries in this address. 
A visit with the Governor on January 13 did not reveal 
that he had definitely made up his mind about a tax 
program. 

On January 13 the Administrative Council reiterated 
its stand on the sales tax issue, and on January 15 the 
Representative Assembly supported the Administrative 
Council by the adoption of a resolution which com- 
mended Governor Clement for calling to the attention 
of the legislature the need for increased teachers’ salaries 
and stated that: 


. the Tennessee Education Association does hereby urge the 
Seventy-ninth General Assembly to extend the coverage and to 
increase to three per cent the state’s present two per cent tax on 
retail sales, and to use such portion of the revenue’ therefrom 
as may be needed to provide the teacher salary increases sought 
in the legislative program of the Tennessee Education Association. 


The Deciding Factor 


The Board of Managers of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers on January 19 without a dissenting 
vote approved the same resolution which had been ap- 
proved by the Representative Assembly. This was a 
powerful stroke on behalf of the sales tax issue, but still 
something seemed to be lacking to give it the spark 
necessary to make it a vital issue. This spark came on 
February 9 after the sales tax bill had been introduced 
in both houses on February 4. It came in the form of 
a personal appearance by Governor Clement before a 
joint session, at which time he took a definite stand for 
the increase in the sales tax and made a strong plea for 
a $3,000 salary for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and fifteen years of experience. This speech was the 
deciding factor and the sales tax was subsequently 
passed by both houses of the legislature. 

At the time the sales tax increase was passed it had 
been agreed by the Administration that about twenty- 
three million dollars of new money would go into the 
school program, including increases in salaries. At the 
last minute the Governor went all the way for schools, 
agreeing to the addition of approximately three million 
dollars more a year to guarantee that no county would 
have to raise more money, that no county would receive 
less, to increase capital outlay funds, to provide for an 
adjustment for salaries of teachers with master’s degrees, 
and to provide an increase in salaries for teachers in 
institutions of higher learning. This was done in the 
face of much pressure from all other departments of 
state government for much needed additional funds. 


The Difficult Way 


When the time came, the Governor took a stand on the 
side of increased revenue for the support of education 
as well as for the entire state program. It was not an 
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easy decision for the Governor to make. No governor 
could possibly enjoy asking for increase in taxes, because 
this is usually an unpopular thing to do and any public 
official likes to have the approval of his constituents. 
The Governor realized, however, that he could not pro- 
vide the kind of services which the people needed on the 
revenue which was available. He knew that to provide 
teachers with a decent salary schedule which would tend 
to hold them in the profession for the benefit of the 
boys and girls more money would have to be made 
available. Yes, the Governor took a stand and he took 
it on the side of good schools. It is not often that we 
find a governor who recommends major increases in 
revenue for education at two different times. 

In 1953 Governor Clement recommended ten and 
one-half million dollars new money for education, which 
up to that time was the second largest increase that we 
had had. He recommended ten months’ pay for all 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. This was the 
third largest increase in teachers’ salaries that we had 
had. The amount of new money appropriated by the 
1955 legislature on the recommendation of the Governor 
is the second largest increase in new funds in the history 
of the state, and the increase in salary for a teacher 
with a degree and fifteen years of experience will be the 
second largest. 

The Finest Services 

Whatever your personal feelings may be, whatever 
your feelings may be on other than school issues, the 
school people of the state and the parents of the children 
they teach should be grateful to Governor Frank Clem- 
ent for taking a stand on the side of better education. 
He took this stand in the face of bitter opposition to in- 
creasing taxes, and he surely deserves a place alongside 
the great school governors of the state of Tennessee. 


We as school people owe it to the taxpayers to do the 
best job we have ever done in teaching their children, 
If we do this, perhaps the citizens of Tennessee will 
look upon Governor Clement as the one who recom- 
mended higher taxes, not to burden people with unneccs- 
sary taxes, but to give them the finest services possible. 
—F, E. B. 





Future Teachers Convention 
Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville 


April 15, 1955 


10:00-11:15 Greetings 
FTA President Joe C. Groom 
President Halbert Harvill 
PTA President Mrs. Ralph Frost 
Address 
“Changes in Certification at State Level.” 
A. B. Cooper 
11:30-12:30 Lunch 
12:30- 1:00 Chapter Reports 
1:00- 1:30 “State-wide Curriculum Improvement,” 
R. Lee Thomas 
1:30- 2:15 “Things I Wish I Had Known When I 
Began Teaching,” Panel of Teachers 
2:30 Fashion Show 
6:30 Banquet 
For further information and reservations write to: Miss 
Willie Stevens, FTA Sponsor, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville; Joe C. Groom, FTA President, Austin Peay 
State College. 





Mayor Changes 


in the General Education Bill 


1. Minimum Foundation Program 

The appropriation for the mini- 
mum foundation school program was 
increased by $12,298,776 for the 
first year of the biennium over the 
first vear of the last biennium. The 


The new Education Bill provides for an increase of approxi- 
mately $49,214,000 in new funds for the biennium. 
Schools of Tennessee are assured sufficient money for con- 
tinued educational progress. 


$2,250 per year and _ shall reach 


increase for the second year of the 
next biennium over the current vear 
is $15,372,000. j 
2. Index of Financial Ability and 
Local Contribution for Minimum 
Program 

Section 5 of the bill changes the 
method for determining how much 
money a local system shall raise in 
order to qualify for state schoo! 
funds. It was guaranteed, however, 
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that no equalizing system would be 
required to raise more funds than 
were required of that system last 
year. As a result of changing the 
formula, 41 counties will be required 
to raise less revenue to qualify for 
state funds. 


3. Salary Schedules 

Section 10 of the law provides that 
a teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
shall have a beginning salary of 


$3,000 after 15 years of experience. 
This section retains the clause re- 
quiring local school systems to con- 
tinue local salary supplements. 


4. Capital Outlay 

The appropriation for capital out- 
lay was increased by $1,180,000 for 
the first year of the biennium and 
$1,445,000 for the second year. Many 
of the details dealing with such 
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problems are left to the State Board 
of Education. Section 16, dealing 
with capital outlay, gives the State 
Board of Education more controls 
over the expenditure of funds for 
any capital outlay projects. 

5. Election and Rating of Teachers 

Section 17 requires that teachers 
be elected on or before May 15. This 
requirement heretofore was on or 
before May 1. The Section has been 
changed, however, requiring that 
teachers also be assigned by May 
15. This will prevent boards from 
waiting until just before the opening 
of school to assign teachers. 

The new law gives the board of 
education authority to delegate to 
the superintendent of schools the 
employment and assignment of 
teachers after May 15, subject to 
future confirmation by the board. 
6. Vocational Rehabilitation 

The appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation was increased $30,000 


for the first year of the biennium 
and $40,000 for the second year. 


7. Special State Schools 

The appropriations for the special 
state schools were increased for each 
year of the biennium. The total in- 
crease amounts to $180,300 for the 
second year of the biennium. 


8. State Colleges and Universities 

The appropriations for the colleges 
and universities were increased in 
amounts sufficient to take care of the 
increased enrollments. The bill also 
provided sufficient funds to give 
some increase in salaries to college 
and university teachers. This will 
be the first general salary increase 
for most of them since 1949. 


9. Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System 

The Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System was made actuarially 
sound with appropriation increases 
of more than $2,000,000 for the first 














Governor Clement signs the first $100,000,000 General Education Bill. Watching are (from left): Commissioner 


year of the biennium and more than 
$2,145,000 for the second year. The 
limit on the amount on which one 
may contribute for retirement pur- 
poses has been removed and begin- 
ning July 1 contributions will be 
made on the basis of the entire sal- 
ary. 


10. Appropriations for Higher 
Education, Minimum Foundation 
School Program and Capital Out- 
lay Tied to Sales Tax Collections 


Section 39 of the General Educa- 
tion Bill states that in order for the 
items mentioned above to receive 
their full appropriations, the sales 
tax collections shall bring in at least 
$82,174,000 during 1955-56, and 
$83,157,000 during 1956-57. 


The General Education Bill can- 
not contain all of the details with 
reference to expenditure of funds. 
or other general controls. 





Quill E. Cope; TEA Secretary F. E. Bass; Lt. Gov. Jared Maddux; Senator Lewis Chase, Chairman Senate Educa- 
tion Committee; Speaker James L. Bomar; TEA Assistant Secretary John W. Richardson. L. B. Jennings, Chair- 
man of the House Education Committee, was absent when the bill was signed. 
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Some of 
Our 


Friends 
on the Hill 


F. E. BASS 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association 


f Sue REGULAR SESSION of the Sev- 
enty-ninth General Assembly 
came to a close on March 18. More 
than a thousand bills were intro- 
duced in the House and almost as 

many in the Senate. Many of these 
bills were passe -d and some of them 
were caught in the rush during the 
closing days of the session. Some 
of them were of great importance 
and some of minor importance, but 
all of those that passed are now the 
law of the land. Many of these 
bills passed without much argument 
or debate. Some of them required 
much explanation and many 
speeches. All in all, it was an in- 
teresting session. 

The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion did not accomplish everything 
called for in its four-point program. 
However, we made substantial gains 
and we are grateful for the consid- 
eration given us by this Assembly. 
Almost without exception the mem- 
bers of this General Assembly were 
interested in education. They 
wanted to do something for the ad- 
vancement of our school system and 
for increasing the pay of teachers. 
Not all members were in position 





Acklen 


Collins 





Lt. Governor Maddux 


of leadership and consequently could 
not render the distinguished service 
that some others did render. We 
are giving you here a thumb nail 
sketch of some of the people in the 
legislature who helped us most. We 
wish it were possible to run the pic- 
tures of all of them and to tell you 
something about the entire member- 
ship. We knew them all and all of 
them deserve your appreciation. 

Lt. Governor Jared Maddux 

Mr. Speaker Maddux served his 
second term as Lt. Governor and 
Speaker of the Senate. He makes 
a living practicing law in Cookeville 
and represents the Eighth Senatorial 
District. He has presided over the 
Senate impartially and wisely. He 
found himself in some very difficult 
situations during this session, but 
he handled them well. His frank- 
ness and sincerity have endeared 
him to his fellow senators. You will 
find his name on all important school 
legislation not only as the Speaker 
of the Senate but also as sponsor of 
the bills. We believe that teachers 


Headden 





Speaker Bomar 


throughout the state, and especially 
in his Senatorial District, will ap- 
preciate the services of Mr. Maddux. 
To the ones of us who were charged 
with the responsibility of trying to 
get legislation passed, Jared was a 
source of inspiration because you 
could always go to him for help. 
James L. Bomar 

Mr. Speaker Bomar is a veteran 
in the legislature. He served as 
Speaker in 1953 and again in 1955. 
He practices law in Shelbyville and 
represents Bedford County in the 
House of Representatives. The mem- 
bers of the House like the way he 
presides. They have confidence in 
him. He took the floor on numerous 
occasions during the past session 
and the members always listened to 
him attentively because they knew 
he had a message of importance. His 
speech on behalf of the sales tax 
will long be remembered and should 
be appreciated by school people all 
over the state. We have had no 
better friend in the legislature for 
years than James Bomar. 


Chase Jennings 
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Sometime when all the stories can 
be told, we would like to tell you 
how much the two speakers meant 
in the battle for improving education 
in this session of the legislature. 


T. Robert Acklen 


T. Robert Acklen served as Ad- 
ministration Floor Leader in the 
Senate during this last session and as 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Ways and Means Committee which 
had to approve the General Educa- 
tion Bill. Bob, as he is familiarly 
known to his friends, has been in 
the Senate for a number of terms 
representing Shelby County, where 
he practices law. Serving as floor 
leader is not always an easy job, but 
Bob made it look easy. He steered 
the bills through the Senate in a 
fine way and gained the respect of 
his fellow members. We appreciate 
good friends like Bob Acklen. 


Eugene Collins 

Eugene Collins is not a newcomer 
in the legislature, but he was a new- 
comer insofar as floor leader was 
concerned. He served as one of the 
two floor leaders in the House and 
he served efficiently. Gene comes 
from Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
is one of the three Direct Repre- 
sentatives from Hamilton County. 
We appreciate all the services which 
he rendered during this past session. 


Damon R. Headden 

Damon R. Headden of Lake 
County served his second term in 
the legislature during this last ses- 
sion and served as an Administration 
Floor Leader in the House. He was 
also Chairman of the House Finance 
Ways and Means Committee which 
had to approve the General Educa- 
tion Bill. Damon is relatively a 


newcomer to Tennessee politics, but 


His gra- 


he served like a veteran. 
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cious manner and his efficient serv- 
ice endeared him to his fellow mem- 
bers. He was a real friend of edu- 
cation and of school teachers, and 
we appreciate the contribution he 
made. 
Lewis Chase 

Lewis Chase was Chairman of the 
Senate Education Committee in the 
last session of the legislature. He 
was a newcomer to the legislature, 
but his knowledge of educational 
problems gained as former superin- 
tendent of Sullivan County Schools 
enabled him to understand the prob- 
lems involved and qualified him well 
for his position. He handled the 
General Education Bill in such a fine 
way that the Senate passed the bill 
so quickly that he did not have an 
opportunity to make a speech on 
the bill. The teachers of Sullivan 
County as well as teachers over the 
state will appreciate the services 
rendered by Lewis Chase, and it is 
always fine to have a friend like 
Lewis in such a responsible position. 


L. B. Jennings 

Mr. Jennings served his second 
term in the legislature during this 
last session. In 1953 he was Chair- 
man of the Education Committee in 
the Senate, where he served with 
such distinction that he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Legislative 
Council Committee. The studies 
made by this group during the past 
two years gave Mr. Jennings a 
knowledge of school problems which 
made him an ideal selection as 
Chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee in the House. Mr. Jennings 
never wavered in his support of 
every good education bill which 
came to his committee. The teach- 
ers of Tullahoma and Coffee County 
should be especially proud of the 
work he has done. 





Legislative Council 


Committee 

A discussion of the Legislative 
Council Committee probably seems 
out of place in this connection, but 
because of the very fine work which 
this group did over the past two 
years, they are entitled to mention 
with other good friends of the 
schools. 

This group was created by an act 
of the legislature in 1953. They 
have worked long and faithfully dur- 
ing the past two years studying 
many problems of the state, espe- 
cially problems of the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System and 
the general education program. 
While this group did not recom- 
mend everything we had asked for 
teachers’ salaries, they did recom- 
mend the $3,000 salary for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree and fifteen 
years of experience, which is the 
figure finally obtained. 

We feel that the creation of the 
Legislative Council Committee was 
a fine step forward, and we shall 
expect greater progress because of 
the work of this group in the future. 
There are two people connected with 
this group who especially deserve 
mention here. 

Thomas A. Johnson 

Thomas Johnson, before he be- 
came Executive Director of the Leg- 
islative Council Committee, was one 
of the best friends education had in 
the House of Representatives. The 
fine work which he did as a legisla- 
tor over the years earned him the 
executive position which he now 
holds. Whether he be a member 
of the legislature or Executive Di- 
rector of the Legislative Council 
Committee, he will always be inter- 
ested in education. We appreciate 
the services which he has rendered, 
and we are glad that he is the Ex- 
ecutive Director of this fine organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Frank Scott 

Mrs. Scott is a veteran in legisla- 
tive service. She was appointed as 
a member of the Legislative Council 
Committee and served as Secretary 
to that group. She also served as 
Chairman of the Education Subcom- 
mittee of this group. I know the 
teachers of Shelby County and Mem- 
phis must be proud of Mrs. Scott 
for the fine work which she has done. 

(Continued on page 20) 


We Teach Them to READ 


FRANCIS EUGENE 
MOONEY, JR. 


Director, Lee College Reading 
Program, Lee College, 
Cleveland, Tennessee 


ENNETH CAME TO LEE COLLEGE 

from a high school in Ohio. He 
had a reading rate of 204 words a 
minute, a reading comprehension of 
forty per cent, and a vocabulary 
equivalent to that of a pupil in the 
eighth grade. He was of average 
intelligence and in excellent health. 
Consequently, he was recommended 
for reading work. 

After completion of a nine months’ 
reading class this student was read- 
ing 397 words a minute, had a read- 
ing comprehension of seventy-nine 
per cent and a vocabulary equiv- 
alent to that of an eleventh-grade 
student. 

Kenneth’s progress in reading was 
noted in a corrective reading pro- 
gram, designed to help such stu- 
dents, that was begun in the several 
divisions of Lee College in Septem- 


ber, 1953. 


Diagnosis 

Admission to the program is de- 
termined by the evaluation of results 
of standardized tests given during 
the first week of school. The 
American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination and the 
Diagnostic Reading Survey tests are 
given to students in the college di- 
vision. The California Mental Ma- 
turity Test and the Diagnostic 
Reading Survey are administered to 
the pupils in the Academy and the 
School of Religion. Students who 
according to their age and grade 
norms rank above the twenty-fifth 
percentile on the psychological test 
and below the twenty-fifth percentile 
on the Diagnostic Reading Surveys 
are recommended for reading work. 

During the first week of classwork 
students are diagnosed further in 
silent and oral reading, personality, 
academic aptitude, study skills, and 
in knowledge of certain subject mat- 
ter areas. This second diagnosis is 
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conducted for two purposes: first, to 
act as a check in ascertaining 
whether students originally recom- 
mended for reading work should re- 
main in the program; and second, 
to help the student gain an under- 
standing of his status, potential 
abilities, and the efforts he must 
make in order to compensate for any 
inadequacy. The Diagnostic Read- 
ing Battery, a study skills inventory, 
an interest inventory, and an ad- 
justment inventory are used in this 
diagnosis. 


Required Reading 

Academy reading classes meet five 
days a week for the full academic 
year. Students enrolled in these 
classes read a book selected by them- 
selves, but approved by the instruc- 
tor, once a month. They also read 
one magazine article and a daily 
newspaper during each week. In 
addition to meeting the classes, each 
student has at least one individual 
counseling session for personal help 
each week with the instructor. Since 
the course has been approved for 
academic credit by the Tennessee 
State Department of Education, the 
students who satisfactorily complete 
the course receive one unit of credit 
which is included in the number of 
units required for graduation. 

College and the School of Re- 
ligion reading classes meet either 
four or five days a week and carry 
credit of two semester hours for sat- 
isfactory completion of a semester's 
work. Each student enrolled in 
these classes is requested to read a 
book of his own choosing (but ap- 
proved by the instructor) once every 
two weeks. The student is also ex- 
pected to read three magazine 
articles and a daily newspaper dur- 
ing each week. Pupils enrolled in 
these classes have one _ individual 
counseling session for personal help 


each week with the instructor. The 
maximum number of students en- 
rolled in any one class is twelve. 

Instruction in all of the classes in 
reading is centered around the de- 
velopment of speed, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. A better under- 
standing of the study skills of 
concentration, reference work, re- 
viewing, time scheduling, examina- 
tion taking, note taking, organization 
of materials, and memorization is a 
major goal. 


Materials 

A variety of materials is used in 
the instructional program. The Iowa 
State University Reading Films Sc- 
ries, the Learning to Study film strip 
series, and various other films such 
as How to Read a Book, Do Better 
on Your Examinations, and Improve 
Your Reading are used when needed 
as the classes progress. Much use 
is made of tape recorders and read- 
ing accelerators. Reading materials 
such as textbooks, pamphlets, and 
reading units are used. Supplemen- 
tary materials include the ten 
thousand volumes in the college li- 
brary, mimeographed materials pre- 
pared by the instructor, and _ basic 
textbook materials used in other 
courses. 

Several similar methods of instruc- 
tion are used in all classes. A ten 
minute daily timed reading exercise 
designed for the development of 
reading speed and comprehension is 
used in every class. Each class has 
a daily drill in prefixes, suffixes, 
roots, and word pronunciation de- 
signed for vocabulary enrichment. 
Each student uses the reading ac- 
celerator and records his oral read- 
ing once each week on the tape 
recorder. He also keeps a reading 
speed and comprehension chart rec- 
ord of progress made through 


(Continued on page 24) 


The corrective reading program is designed to help students 
who are deficient in the most important of all skills. Mr. 
Mooney has taught in elementary school, high school, and 


college. 
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there are lessons every day. 


I IS NOT UNUSUAL nowadays to 
see a school-age youngster with 
an armload of school books, in addi- 
tion to his overnight case, being 
admitted to the hospital. If he 
should forget the school books, they 
can and will be made available. For 
hospital schools have now been in- 
corporated with the public school 
system. 

Too bad, you may sympathize. 
Can't the poor kid forget school even 
when he is sick? No, he does not 
forget school, and remembering it 
may not be as bad as you may 
think. ’ 

Whereas formerly a youngster 
might miss a month from school for 
corrective surgery, he now misses 
only a few days. He goes to school 
at the hospital, or rather school 
comes to him. 

The hospital school has been de- 
signed for his benefit. His physical 
activity may be restricted but his 
mental growth need not be. Per- 
haps his mental powers need to be 
harnessed and driven ahead under 
the proper horsepower. 

Instead of the hospitalized child’s 
despondent and discouraged expres- 
sion there should come a quickened, 
alert look which accompanies worth- 
while activity that interests him. 

In the hospital school, every child 
is regarded first as an individual, 
not just as another member of the 
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Children in the hospital schoolroom have studies suited to their limitations. The hours are not so long when 








class. Not that group membership is 
not important. It is, of course, but 
he rates first as an individual. 

He is an individual, incidentally 
spending some time in the hospital, 
but looking forward to a way of life 
which will put his illness or handi- 
capping condition into its proper 
perspective. The hospital school 
and its staff hope to guide him along 
such a road or at least to point the 
way. 

His illness and his hospital stay, 
whether for a few days or many, 
represent a turn in the direction he 
is going, as do all his non-routine 
experiences. He will have learned 
first hand. A short visit may be ad- 
venturesome. A long stay may be 
the detour which brings him into 
sight of broad horizons. To be more 
specific and less theoretical, let us 
examine the details of the hospital 
school. 

In Tennessee there are five such 
schools set up in the more populous 
areas of the state. Before a school 
is begun there must be a medical 
center serving a large community. 
Such a center will have a sufficient 
hospital census to warrant the crea- 
tion of one or more teaching posi- 
tions in the field of special education. 
Funds for salaries and operating ex- 
penses come from the state, chan- 
neled, at the present time, through 
the city, county, or special school 
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| Even in the hospital 


School Goes 


VIRGINIA WILLIAMS 
Johnson City 


On 





district in which the school is lo- 
cated. The hospital itself bears no 
part of the operating budget. It 
provides facilities and cooperates 
materially to a great extent but does 
not contribute specifically to the 
financial set-up. 

Hospital administrators and per- 
sonnel are most cooperative since 
they and the hospital teacher have 
the same general purpose, namely, 
providing for the total welfare of 
the patient. 

The pupil in the hospital school 
receives credit for the school work 
he does while hospitalized. The 
pupil’s home school may be con- 
tacted in order to integrate his work 
with that of his classmates. He uses 
the same textbooks so that continuity 
is maintained. Such is particularly 
true of the pupil whose hospital stay 
is a short one. If he is a high- 
schoo] student, every effort is made 
to see that he does not miss any of 
those all-important units needed for 
graduation. 

The long-term patient is often so 
situated that his work is not spe- 
cifically integrated with that of 
former classmates. He has entered 
a new environment, and since he is 
faced many times with multiple 
handicaps, his school program must 
be tailor-made, geared entirely to 
his limitations as well as to diverse 
environmental factors. 
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Methods must be adaptable. For 
example, the child completely para- 
lyzed by polio must be taught quite 
differently from the diabetic child 
who is in for diet and insulin regu- 
lation. The severely handicapped 
child will need largely verbal in- 
struction, many audio- visual aids, 
and special equipment designed to 
meet his special situation. 

What of the teachers who staff 
hospital schools? Basically they of 
course must have had sound college 
training and successful teaching ex- 
perience. Beyond the usual teaching 
preparation, there should be training 
in special education, so that a wide 
knowledge about the exceptional 
child may be gained. 

The gifted child as well as the 
mentally retarded, the child with a 
crippled leg or the one with a crip- 
pled heart, all may be found on the 
hospital teacher's register of stu- 
dents. All the qualities desirable at 
any teaching level will be useful to 
the hospital teacher. Above all this 
teacher must have flexible plans to 
meet fluctuating needs. 

Perhaps you are wondering if the 
child in the hospital for only a few 
days can have much of an educa- 
tional experience. Recently an 
eleven-year-old girl came in on Sat- 
urday afternoon for an emergency 
appendectomy. Sunday and Monday 
found her quieter than usual, but by 
Friday she was ready to go home. 

In the meantime she hail accom- 
plished several things both in the 
way of summer-time recreation and 
in the nature of an educational ex- 
perience. Torn away from television 
at home, she renewed her acquaint- 
ance with books and _ enjoyed 
reading six of them during her stay. 
Since this was during summer vaca- 
tion, textbook reading was not as- 
signed. But records were brought 
in and listening to them heightened 
her appreciation of music. She was 
given an oil-painting set, stereo- 
typed art perhaps, but nevertheless 
it made her aware of color combi- 
nations and brush strokes. Other 
work with shells, beads, and thread 
provided an opportunity for creative 
activity. In addition, surely she 
must have become more aware of 
the closeness of friendships, both her 
own and those of her parents, for 
she received many gifts to betokea 
those friendships. The hospital ex- 
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perience had given her a new in- 
sight into matters concerning her 
own personal health, and she had 
become more self-reliant in manag- 
ing her enforced leisure time. We 
felt that the week could not be 
marked off her vacation calendar as 
entirely lost. 

For the long-term patient, the 
teacher must be mindful of corre- 
lating all of his hospital experiences 
into a significant whole. Perhaps she 
can help him be less self-centered 
in his demands, or more tolerant of 
the fretful homesick child nearby, 
or more charitable toward less for- 
tunate children. Maybe she can help 
him see the beauty of the trees 
growing across the way, or the hu- 
mor in a clever happening, or the 
interest in watching the tropical 
fish. Perhaps he will appreciate 
more fully the music he hears, the 
picture he draws, the poem or story 
he creates. 

In each activity the hospital 
teacher will keep in mind her pu- 
pil’s emotional and physical needs, 
his abilities, his limitations. That 
which might seem no progress for 
the average classroom pupil may be 
the result of tremendous effort for 
the handicapped child. Each one 
must be held to the highest standard 
possible for him to attain. 

There are ways of having fun in 
the hospital school, too. Volunteer 
groups often like to give sea- 
sonal parties—at Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas. Birthdays are 





STATE GARDEN CLUBS 
OFFER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Teachers who enjoy the out-of- 
doors and who wish to. earn 
academic credit in conservation edu- 
cation can enjoy a profitable month 
divided between the U.T. campus 
and Big Ridge State Park. A Gar- 
den Club Scholarship may help to 
pay their expenses. 

Fifty-dollar scholarships from cer- 
tain local chapters of garden clubs 
and the Tennessee Federation of 
Garden Clubs are available for 
teachers. These scholarships are to 
be used for the 1955 Conservation 
Education Workshop and Camp, 
June 13 to July 13, at the University 
of Tennessee and Big Ridge State 
Park Camp. Big Ridge State Park 
is a heavily wooded area of 3,600 


a 
The boy in Crippled Children’s 
Hospital-School in Memphis smiles 
as he masters his assignment. 


marked with great festivity. Home- 
going for the patient who has been 
hospitalized many months may re- 
quire a special farewell party. 

Local and visiting celebrities perk 
up morale. Radios and TV sets pro- 
vide both fun and education. En- 
tertainment groups help with live 
programs. Art and craft work su- 
pervised by volunteers helps relieve 
tedium and boredom and stimulates 
creative activity. 

We who work with them believe 
that children, who are more resilient 
than adults, can and do learn to live 
adequately and abundantly with 
disabilities. 





acres located on an arm of Norris 
Lake. 

The purpose of this workshop is to 
provide experiences which may help 
in making wise use of the environ- 
ment in which we live. 

Students may enroll for nine quar- 
ter hours of credit, either graduate 
or undergraduate. Admission to the 
Summer Quarter is granted on the 
same academic terms as in cther 
regular quarters. Formal applica- 
tions and academic credentials are 
required. (See Summer Quarter 
Catalog for 1955.) 

Application for enrollment should 
be made not later than April 15, 
1955, and registration, which is lim- 
ited, must be completed prior to 
June 1, 1955. For information write 
to Dr. W. W. Wyatt, College of 
Education, Univ ersity of Tennessee. 
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echool for the Blind 


E. J. WOOD 


Superintendent, Tennessee School 
for the Blind 


HE TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE 

Buinp is one of the five special 
schools of Tennessee operated under 
the jurisdiction of the State Board 
of Education. The function of our 
school is to provide educational op- 
portunities to all educable blind and 
partially sighted children of Tennes- 
see who are eligible and who cannot 
be adjusted to the regular public 
school program. 

The literary program of our school 
follows the schedule as prescribed 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion with a few modified exceptions. 
We use the same textbooks, when 
possible, as are used in our public 
school system, though ours are in 
Braille or Sight Saving (large) print. 
Our books, maps, and many teach- 
ing materials are provided by fed- 
eral funds on a quota basis. In 
addition to the regular literary sub- 
jects we have music, consisting of 
piano, choral, organ, band; shop— 
broom and mop work, caning of 


chairs, metals, wood, piano tuning, 
radio and electronics; crafts—weav- 
ing, ceramics, basketry, woodwork, 
metals and leather craft; agriculture 
—poultry, swine, dairying and beef 
cattle. 

Our senior girls have the advan- 
tage of living with the home eco- 
nomics teacher in the practice house, 
where they are taught the actual 
duties and responsibilities of the 
housewife in the home. They cook, 
wash the dishes, clean the house, 
launder the clothes, do the ironing, 
etc., as would be done in the aver- 
age home. Each senior girl is also 
taught to operate the Braille switch- 
board. One of our better courses, 
from the standpoint of employment, 
is the typing and dictaphone work 
which is available for each student 
who shows special aptitudes and 
abilities in this field. Our speech 
and dramatics department is of great 
assistance to every student who par- 
ticipates. 











Our physical plant is one of the 
best and most modern in the nation, 
consisting of ten modern buildings 
on a spacious, well-planned campus 
of twenty-five acres. The physical 
education building provides accom- 
modations for swimming, wrestling, 
basketball, volleyball, tumbling, 
shuffleboard, bowling, and many 
other competitive games of interest. 


In addition to the practice house, 
or home economics cottage, which 
houses six girls, we also have five 
dormitories which accommodate 
thirty children each. In each dormi- 
tory there is a housemother or su- 
pervisor whose duty is to look after 
the welfare of the children when 
they are not in the classroom. 


Our children are given many op- 
portunities to meet and compete 
with students of other schools for 
the blind, as well as with sighted 
students and individuals of our sec- 
tion of the country. Our outside 
activities consist principally _ of 
music—vocal, band, instrumental; 
athletics—wrestling, basketball, 
swimming, speech, scouting; and 
agricultural participation. We attend 
many community functions such as 
circuses, the state fair, symphonies, 
operas, and visit many places of in- 
terest in and around Nashville. 
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The crafts are emphasized and students make beautiful and useful things. 
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We are eager to enroll each child 
of the state who needs our services. 
Eligibility to attend the Tennessee 
School for the Blind is based upon 
the following requirements: 

1. Age: 6 to 21 (or public school 
age ) 

2. Visual Loss: 20/100 in better eye 
with best correction or such 
other eye conditions as may 
be necessary for special con- 
sideration. 

3. Mental Level: I. Q. of 75. Edu- 
cable by special methods and 
techniques used for visually 
impaired. 

4. Social: Able to get along; work 
and live with a group of same 
mental and chronological age. 
Must be willing to accept 
strangers as teacher and 
housemother. 

. Physical: Must be able to take 
care of own personal needs, 
dress and feed self, walk 
about the house alone. 

There are numerous individual 

and personal questions which should 

be answered by the parent and the 
family physician in order for us to 
study the child prior to admission. 

Application blanks are available for 

this purpose and are furnished upon 

reque st. A representative from the 
school will visit every section of the 
state during the summer; therefore, 
we are eager to have immediate in- 
formation regarding prospective 
students who may be interviewed. 

For further information regarding 

the school, please write to E. J. 

Wood, superintendent, Tennessee 

School for the Blind, Donelson, Ten- 

nessee. 
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SCHOOL AWARDS 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge lists four Tennessee schools as 
winners of Principal Awards. These 
schools will receive the George 
Washington Honor Medal, the Val- 
ley Forge Freedom Library, and a 
student and teacher will make the 
Valley Forge Pilgrimage. Winners 
are: Locust Grove School, Cooke- 
ville; St. John School, Memphis; 
Central High School, Chattanooga, 
and St. Agnes Academy, Memphis. 

Bellevue Junior High School, 
Memphis; Cathedral High School, 
Nashville; and Montgomery Bell 
Academy, Nashville, won Honor 
Medal Awards. 
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Cooperative Approach 
to Safety 


HERBERT R. and THELMA 
I. DODD* 


= pe FIRST is more than a slo- 
gan in the Oak Ridge schools; 
it is a way of teaching and learning 
that permeates the school system 
through the cooperative efforts of 
students, parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators. Perhaps the most com- 
monly recognized symbol of success 
of the safety education program that 
the schools have achieved is the cer- 
tificate awarded annually by the 
National Safety Council. Nine ele- 
mentary schools have received such 
an award for nine years. In addi- 
tion one school has also received an 
award even more coveted—a part 
ownership of Roy Rogers’ horse 





*HERBERT Dopp, principal, Cedar Hill 
School, served the past two years as 
Chairman of the Safety Council of the 
Oak Ridge Schools. 

THELMA Dopp was formerly a personnel 
relations officer of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 
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Trigger as symbolized by a minia- 
ture of Trigger. Pride is taken in 
the record established throughout 
the years, but the facts back of the 
awards are the heart of the program 
—the greater number of children 
aware of safety as a part of their 
daily life. 

Oak Ridge schools are unusually 
fortunate in having widespread in- 
terest in the community in its safe ty 
education program. Parents give 
their active support to the program 
in many ways, both in the home 
and in the school. Civic organiza- 
tions join in supporting and encour- 
aging the safety program. Students 


are made fully aware of their part 
in the program through their own 
activities and those of teachers and 
administrators. 

Safety education was integrated 
into the Oak Ridge school program 


(Continued on page 28) 





The bicycle training program is worth year-by-year repetition. 
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The author looks at the master 
schedule board. 


S OME supPPOsE the greatest obstacle 
to the growth of audio-visual 
education is the lack of really top- 
notch materials. Others are sure the 
lack of money to spend is the great- 
est obstacle. While both of these are 
limiting factors, neither stands out 
as the chief handicap. The big prob- 
lem is getting materials and equip- 
ment at the right place at the right 
time—that is, the actual mechanical 
process of scheduling. 

Only one person in each school 
should be in charge of scheduling. 
In smaller schools this should be the 
audio-visual building coordinator, a 
teacher relieved of a couple of pe- 
riods a day to take care of the audio- 
visual program. For obvious reasons, 
it should never be the principal. In 
large institutions, such as Indiana 
University, a full-time staff member 
takes care of the scheduling; while in 
medium-sized schools such as David 
Lipscomb College, a student assist- 
ant to the audio-visual director is in 
charge. 

Just as there should be a sched- 
uler, there should be a master sched- 
ule board even in the smaller schools 
with infrequent usage of audio-visual 
materials. This is usually kept in 
the scheduler’s office or classroom. 
It is the one place where every show- 
ing is noted and should contain all 
information concerning each assign- 
ment. A good way to handle this is 
to make out of plywood or paint on 
the wall a chart of the days of the 
week and the periods during each 
day. About three feet square is a 
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Scheduling 


Audio-Visual Materials 


MARSHALL GUNSELMAN 


Audio-Visual Director and Instructor 
David Lipscomb College 


Photograph by James Clipp 


good size. Very small screw-hooks 
should be put at the top of each 
square so that assignment sheets may 
be hung on them. A master schedule 
board really is a necessity in schools 
where more than one material is 
used during any one period during 
the day. 

Assignment sheets are usually 
filled out the week before. Forms 
can be mimeographed, and two car- 
bons made of each assignment. One 
copy is sent to the teacher, one to 
the projectionist, and the other 
placed on the master schedule board. 
These should state the name of the 
material, teacher, class, place, time, 
date, projectionist, and special in- 
structions to the projectionist on his 
copy. Other information may be 
included but it should be kept as 
simple as possible. 

Teachers appreciate the efficiency 
with which they can operate when 
assignment sheets are used. They 
are able to plan their work so as to 
get the best use of the material. 
Another help comes while ordering 
rental material. Most film libraries 
have their rates based on five days 
of use. This means the teacher need 
only select the week in which he 
wants a film. The exact day and 
time may be determined the week 
before showing when assignment 
sheets are made out. This gives 
greater flexibility. 

Materials should always be rented 
from libraries which give good serv- 
ice. Not only should material ar- 
rive on time, but it should be in good 
condition when it arrives. Nothing 
is so disconcerting as a film with 
bad splices and other mechanical 
defects. Libraries providing good 
service are not always the closest. 
Patronize those which help most in 


having a smooth running program. 

As an aid in ordering, the schedu- 
ler or building coordinator should 
have a card file of previously used 
recommended materials. Filed to- 
gether should be all of the material 
for each course offered. As new 
material comes out, cards can be 
added, and as material becomes out- 
dated, cards should be removed. 
Used properly a card file can be- 
come a valuable aid to the entire 
audio-visual program. Some get in- 
formation for the card file by in- 
cluding a rating scale on the 
assignment sheet to be filled out by 
the teacher. 

The ideal, of course, is for every 
teacher to be his own projectionist. 
In reality, however, it doesn’t work 
out. While every teacher should be 
able to operate ali pieces of audio- 
visual equipment, a corps of student 
projectionists can be a great asset. 
In the moving of equipment and ma- 
terials from place to place over the 
campus they are indispensable. 
Many of the mechanical and routine 
duties, while giving students valu- 
able learning experiences, also 
relieve the teacher to do more worth- 
while activities. In nearly all col- 
leges and universities projectionists 
receive pay for their services; in high 
schools and elementary schools they 
must be satisfied with a pat on the 
back. 

The principal of every school, 
while completely abstaining from 
the work of an audio-visual building 
coordinator, should watch carefully 
the development of the audio-visual 
program in his school. He can do 
much in help, guidance, and sugges- 
tions to the coordinator, and give full 
cooperation to the enrichment of the 
curriculum through instructional ma- 
terials. 
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A Psychologist Points Out Some 
Basic Requirements for a Healthy Personality 


They Don’t Just Grow 


3% WAS THE WEEK before the open- 
ing of school in September. Jean 
Ferguson was the new fourth-grade 
teacher at Hawthorne School. Mar- 
garet Sharer, the third-grade teacher, 
was telling Miss Ferguson about the 
children who would soon be in her 
care. 

“Next on the list is Susan Blake, 
eight years old. Susan is really a 
comfortable child,” Miss Sharer com- 
mented. 

“Comfortable?” asked Miss Fergu- 
son. 

“Yes. She has such a quiet, sure 
confidence in herself, in her sur- 
roundings, and in other people. She 
seems to feel secure.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t know 
Susan, but you make her sound 
rather smug. Everything won't al- 
ways come her way. What will hap- 
pen when she finds out what the 
world is really like?” 

“That's just the point. Everything 
doesn’t always come her way. She 
isn't always chosen first by the chil- 
dren, nor by her teachers. And they 
don’t always play the games she 
wants to play. She finds arithmetic 
quite hard at times. Lot of things 
she tries to do don’t turn out suc- 
cessfully. But this doesn’t stop her 

®Miss Kawin is director of the University 
of Chicago Parent Education Project. A 
psychologist specializing in child develop- 
ment and guidance, she is a Fellow of the 
American Psychological Association, the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
and the Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment. Miss Kawin is author of the 
books, The Wise Choice of Toys and 
Children of Pre-School Age, as well as 
many articles for educational and psycho- 
logical journals. 
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from trying again. And it doesn’t 
discourage her from trying other 
things. She gets angry. Sometimes 
people get angry at her. I’ve seen 
her frightened. I’ve seen her sad. 
I’ve seen her disappointed.” 

“And still you say she’s comfort- 
able?” 

“Yes, I do. Perhaps the whole 
thing is that she isn't afraid to be 
afraid, when there’s real danger. 
She’s not afraid to show anger when 
a situation calls for anger. She isn't 
afraid to take a chance on being 
disappointed if her plans go wrong. 
She meets hostility on the part of 
a classmate with a certain amount 
of—well, almost composure. As a 
matter of fact, she actually seems, 
somehow, to have a very good un- 
derstanding of what the world is 
like. She’s learning to take things in 
stride. She seems to know—and 
really feel it—that when she gets 
thrown off balance she is capable of 
regaining her footing.” 

“Do you mean to say that an eight- 
year-old child has figure d all this 
out?” 

“In a way, yes. ‘Not in words, of 
course. I’m sure Susan couldn't 
say all these things. She's been 
helped to learn them, but I’m sure 
the help didn’t come in the form of 
words. Not words alone, anyhow.” 

“I live next door to Susan,” Miss 
Sharer continued. “Her parents, 
Mary and David Blake, moved into 
our “neighborhood the year Susan 
was born. They have three children 
now. Susan is eight, David is six, 
and Ann is three.” 

“What about the other two? Are 
they model children?” 

“Depends on what you think of as 


‘model.’ They fight with each other 
sometimes. They get hurt, and they 
cry. They get dirty, tired, cross at 
times, But yes indeed, they do show 
that same busy, friendly, cooperative 
attitude most of the time, just as 
Susan does. I would say they are 
growing in pretty healthy fashion, 
physically, mentally, emotionally, so- 
cially.” 
Miracle Parents? 

“And I would say that you've 
given me a very thorough answer 
to my question, What do you mean 
by ‘comfortable’?” Miss Ferguson 
commented thoughtfully. “Now, 
what is the process? How do chil- 
dren develop healthy personalities? 
What makes a child feel secure? 
There must be basic necessities that 
Susan gets from her parents—some- 
thing more than just food and shel- 
ter and training in obedience. Do 
we really know what these essentials 
are, in the way we know the essen- 
tials that make for healthy physical 
growing? Id certainly like to meet 
Susan’s parents!” 

“Yes, of course. You'll want to 
meet all your fourth-grade parents,” 
Miss Sharer responded. “It’s just 
that I have had the opportunity to 
learn especially from Mary and 
David Blake, Susan’s parents, be- 
cause I’ve lived next door to them 
for so long. They are two really 
human individuals! They seem to 
know that error is a part of life, and 
they are not afraid of making mis- 
takes or of admitting their mistakes. 
This gives their children the reas- 
surance that perfection is not really 
expected of human beings, nor is it a 
price they must pay to be approved, 
accepted, and loved. The Blakes do 
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Belonging is a two-way process 


not need to demand too much from 
their children in order to prove to 
others what fine children they have, 
and therefore what good parents 
they are. 

“Another thing I admire about Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake is their warm appre- 
ciation of real effort. They freely 
give praise when praise is due, but 
they don’t overuse it just to get their 
children to do what they want them 
to do. 

“These are no miracle parents, but 
one can't help being aware of the 
wholesome basic attitudes in this 
family. It’s made me re-examine my 
own motives and attitudes. Since 
knowing the Blakes, I have realized 
more fully the meaning of the es- 
sentials for the growth of healthy 
personalities. Yes, Jean, a good deal 
is known about these essentials— 
enough to help us all in our own ef- 
forts to feel secure and adequate 
and to help our children feel that 
way. 


Feelings of Security 


In describing Susan, this “com- 
fortable” child, Miss Sharer said: 
“She seems to feel secure.” What 
did she mean by “security” in this 
sense? Feelings of security are often 
defined as feelings of “belonging.” 
A secure person feels that he is ac- 
cepted by others, that he “belongs.” 
He feels that others accept him as 
a person, as one who has something 
to contribute to life. A secure per- 
son feels respected by others, and 
he has a feeling of self-respect. 

Feeling secure is probably the 
most basic requirement for the de- 
velopment of a healthy personality. 
Just as food is needed for physical 
health and growth, so a feeling of 
inner security is essential for emo- 
tional and social growth, for mental 
health. 

A person who feels secure is sure 
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that he has a certain position and 
certain rights just because of who he 
is, without regard to what he is or 
what he can do. He feels free to 
act without fear or uncertainty in 
dealing with other people. He has 
a sense of occupying an unthreat- 
ened place in the world he lives in. 
In a good family environment, each 
member of the family feels accepted 
by the others. Each has certain 
rights and privileges just because he 
is a member of that family. Each 





This article and_ illustration are 
taken from Topic I, “Feelings of Se- 
curity and Adequacy,” of the second 
experimental edition of Parenthood in 
a Free Nation, by Ethel Kawin, copy- 
right 1954, published by the University 
of Chicago Parent Education Project. 
This project was set up with a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
established by the Ford Foundation. 
The purpose is to develop materials 
and methods of presentation which will 
help parents to acquire the knowledge 
and attain the understanding which 
they need to bring up children who 
will be mature, responsible citizens, 
able to function in and maintain a free, 
democratic society. 

The booklet contains readings for a 
basic course designed for use and eval- 
uation by approximately one hundred 
experimental study-discussion groups in 
the United States and Canada during 
the fall of 1954. Many of these groups 
are sponsored by public schools who 
supply leaders from their staffs. 

The course booklet is not available for 
general distribution at the present time. 
However, present plans are to make this 
Basic Course available in the spring of 
’55 to all interested groups for which 
trained leadership—either professional or 








lay—is available. 





also has certain responsibilities to 
the others, just because of who he is, 
because he belongs to that family. 
In a similiar way, each citizen in 
a democratic society has a certain 
standing and certain rights just be- 
cause he is a member of that society. 
He has, for example, freedom to act, 
within the structure and limits of 
laws which he helps to frame. 
Having a feeling of inner security 
in this psychological sense does not 
mean that each person is free or feels 
free from all physical dangers, or 
from changes in environment which 
may threaten his physical or eco- 
nomic security. But he feels able 


to meet such threats coming from the 
world around him because he has 
this inner psychological security. 
Otherwise an individual might seek 
security at the price of growth and 
freedom. For growth and develop- 
ment, certain risks must be taken. 
Efforts to gain a_ static security 
against the problems and worries of 
life—based upon resistance to change 
—may prevent growth and progress. 

These attitudes and feelings are 
characteristics of maturity. They are 
learned or not learned from the ex- 
perience each of us undergoes from 
the day he is born. The first ex- 
perience we have as helpless infants 
is with security. An individual gets 
his fundamental security from the 
parents to whom he is born, to whom 
he belongs. It is natural for the 
newborn infant to begin to acquire 
this feeling of security, of being 
loved. 

The foundations for feeling secure 
are laid down by the members of 
the child’s household, but the circles 
to which he needs to belong steadily 
widen. Going to school for the first 
time represents a critically important 
adjustment for every child. In a 
sense, starting to school is to the 
child his first step into that wider 
community which represents the 
world. It is important that each 
child feel secure in this new environ- 
ment. Children need a teacher who 
can accept each one and help him 
to belong to the group. 

Take the case of Susan, for exam- 
ple. It was important for Susan’s 
welfare that she was able to enter 
school with the good feeling that 
new experiences are interesting; that 
it’s fun to find out about things; that 
it’s all right to make mistakes and 
learn from them; that being friendly 
helps others to be friendly; that co- 
operating and obeying rules, though 
not always easy, are generally re- 
warding. As Miss Sharer suggested, 
Susan did not have the words to 
express this. She just felt this way. 
Her experiences had taught her that 
she belongs, that she was loved and 
important as a person, just as others 
were. 

Even the youngster who feels se- 
cure enters school somewhat timidly. 
But he enters with the eager antici- 
pation of being welcomed, and of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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at home, 


at work or 


while at play 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 






1, SO BRIGHT ...so right for 
you ... So tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing with its bit of 
wholesome energy. 





*COKE” 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK COPYRIGHT 1955. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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TEA Members 


School of the Month 


The Burns Elementary School in 
Dickson County was voted the 
“School of the Month” on Station 
WDKN, Dickson, Mrs. ALINE 
Stuart, principal gf the school, re- 
ports. The school is the first in the 
county to be selected for this honor, 
which is awarded every month to the 
school presenting the program which 
receives the most fan mail. 





Retired Supervisor 


Mrs. ZELLA 
MAE GREENE, 
retired supervi- 
sor of Washing- 
ton County 
Schools, was 
presented with 
a retired super- 
visors pin by 
the other super- 
visors of the 
area at a recent 





Mrs. Greene 


meeting at ETSC. 

Mrs. Greene retired in 1954 after 
thirty-four years in the teaching pro- 
fession (seven years in Alabama, 
twenty-seven in Tennessee.) She 
was responsible for many of the im- 
provements in the Washington 
County system. She organized the 
Upper Education Group (Grades 
5-8), took audio-visual education 
into the elementary schools, made 
a motion picture of “A Day in 
School” at Harmony School. Mrs. 
Greene was responsible for the test- 
ing program used in the fifth grade 
and was instrumental in seeing that 
every school in the county had a 
PTA. 

Mrs. Greene now lives at 911 West 
Hillcrest Street in Johnson City. 


Good Practices 


Ciaupe A. WiLson, principal of 
Nichols School in Lenoir City, gives 
the following account of good teach- 
ing practices found in his school: 

Two six-year olds came hand in hand 
to the principal's office to personally deliver 
an invitation. In painstaking first grade 
manuscript the note read, “Dear Mr. Wil- 
you are invited to have breakfast 
with us Thursday morning, 7:30. Your 
friends, Mrs. Duff's First Grade.” 

Thursday morning I found the teacher, 
Mrs. R. R. Durr, and three of her home 
room mothers busily setting tables. Chil- 


son; 
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dren waited in the auditorium while 
tables were set with orange juice, milk, 
cereal, sugar, and sweet rolls. They came 
in with eyes popping, found their places, 
waited there to return thanks together, 
and then proceeded with one of the most 
delightful breakfasts I attended. 
They even had coffee for the principal! 

Soon afterwards I asked Mrs. Duff to 
tell me about some of the learning experi- 
ences she had provided for her students. 
I concluded that students, and perhaps 
some parents, would have been surprised 
at the number of purposeful activities she 
had conducted. 

For a month teacher had been stressing 
the importance of a good breakfast. They 
had a contest in which they could win 


ever 


points, one for milk, one for cereal, one 
for juice, etc., and each child kept his 
own record (numbers). They wrote their 
names on charts and listed the items they 
had had for breakfast (writing). They 
talked about cereal, what it is, how it is 
grown and harvested, and how we get 
our milk (science and conservation ). They 
learned to recognize some new words like 
cereal, breakfast, fruit juice, etc. (read- 
ing). They learned something about table 
manners thanks. They 
talked about supermarkets, cash registers, 
and push carts (social studies). They 
decided they all needed to get up in time 
for a good breakfast, and it would make 
them feel better all day (health). All 
these learning experiences had been so 
carefully blended with the natural en- 
thusiasms 
they had hardly known what was happen- 
ing. Learning was fun! 

To me, it represented an example of 


and returning 


and interests of the students, 


good teaching practices, found every day 
in Tennessee schools. 


First Place 


Mrs. EstrHER SHARPE SANDERSON, 
teacher in the Huntsville Elementary 
School and senior education major 
at Tennessee Tech, was awarded 
$1,000 and a gold watch as the first 
place winner in the Freedoms Foun- 
dation national competition for her 
essay, “Why I Teach.” The winning 
essay was chosen by the eminent 
awards jury of the foundation, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The award 
was made at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania, February 22, and had national 
radio and press coverage. 

Mrs. Sanderson was also a na- 
tional winner in the 1954 Freedoms 
Foundation contest for her signifi- 
cant contribution to the teaching of 
citizenship and American democ- 
racy. At that time she and a pupil 
from her room were awarded a trip 
to Washington, Philadelphia, and 





Valley Forge, and she received a 
Freedoms Foundation medal and a 
library for the Huntsville school 
valued at $500. 

In 1953 Mrs. -Sanderson was one 
of six national winners in an art con- 
test sponsored by the Instructor for 
creative teaching, and has recently 
had articles published in profes- 
sional journals. 


National Office 






Vice-President Chenault 


Rosert N. CHENAULT, principal of 
Warner School, Nashville, has been 
elected first vice-president of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Mr. Chenault is 
the first member from Tennessee to 
be elected to the DESP National 
Board. He took office in Chicago 
at the annual meeting, March 16-19. 
For an account of Mr. Chenault’s 
contributions to education, see the 
December TENNESSEE TEACHER, Pp. 
Li. 





EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week will be 
observed November 6-12, 1955. The 
general theme will be “Schools— 
Your Investment in America.” The 
daily topics will stress education as 
the investment of the public in char- 
acter building, teachers, classrooms, 
fundamental learning, better living, 
a strong nation. The topic for the 
last day is “Your Investment is Your 
Responsibility.” 

Now is the time to plan for an 
effective 1955 observance. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


It’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table . . . a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 





Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 


mills for grinding into flour and feed, 





At the bakeries, Fa is prepared by 
formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 
wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 











Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen. 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 





Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome .. . and possibly thousands 
of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread. 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
ON THE HILL 
(Continued from page 9) 
Buford Ellington 


Buford Ellington was not a mem- 


| ber of the legislature. Neither was 


he a member of the Legislative 
Council Committee. He happens to 
be the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
but we felt that he deserved some 
special mention in connection with 
the group listed above. You per- 
haps have heard the expression, “the 
man to see.” So far as we are con- 
cerned, Buford is “our man to see.” 
He worked closely with the Gover- 
nor and the legislature and was in- 

valuable to us in our efforts to 
secure appropriations for education. 
When the hours seemed darkest, we 
would go to Buford and he always 
gave us a ray of hope. Not once did 
he fail to do what he said he would 
do and not once did he tell us some- 
thing that did not work out as he 
predicted. He is due a lot of credit 
for such gains as we made during 
this last legislature. 

As a parting word, may we urge 
you as individual teachers and cer- 
tainly all groups of teachers to ex- 
press appreciation through personal 
letters or through resolutions of your 
groups to these people listed here. 

We say again that we wish it were 
possible to name all the members 
of the legislature and tell you some- 
thing about them, because they de- 
serve it. However, since the number 
had to be limited, we hope you will 
take time to express appreciation to 
your local legislators and let them 
know that you are aware of their 
contribution and that you appreciate 
their services. 


NEW EDITOR 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association an- 
nounces the appointment of Mrs. 
Mildred Fenner of Washington, D. 
C., as editor of the NEA Journal. 

Mrs. Fenner came to the NEA in 
1931 as a member of the NEA Jour- 
nal staff. She was elected to the 
position of managing editor of the 
magazine in 1952. During the pe- 
riod of her service on the publica- 
tion, its circulation increased to 600,- 
000. The magazine may be found 
in all the principal libraries of the 
United States and of the World. 
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Its News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the editor. 
You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If you are unable to 
find the products desired, your request 
for information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 





American Heritage. The second issue, 
published February 7, is a fascinating col- 
lection of stories devoted to our country’s 
past, with many four-color illustrations 
from public and private collections. The 
fifteen leading articles in this issue cover 
such subjects as the hanging of John 
Brown, written in 1859 by “Porte Crayon” 
for Harper's Weekly but never published 
by them; a lively account of the India- 
China trade from Salem in the early nine- 
teenth century; a study of the social and 
political lives of the Iroquois Indians; a 
controversial piece on the current craze 
for primitive American paintings; and 
four pages of old-fashioned valentines in 
full color. This Magazine of History is 
sponsored by the American Association for 
State and Local History and the Society 
of American Historians. It is published 
six times a year in hard-cover book for- 
mat at a subscription price of $12 per 
year or a book-store price for single copies 
of $2.95. (American Heritage, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York) 


Benjamin Porcenell Chalkboard. Claimed 
advantages are easier writing and erasing, 
lighter weight, lower costs, and longer 
life. Made of en advanced type of 
vitreous-finish board which meets the 
schools’ needs for a superior classroom 
chalkboard at a cost within reasonable 
budget limitations. The surface is an in- 
ert, vitreous finish which will not fade 
nor discolor with age. Due to a new 
process, developed in over nine years of 
research, application can be made _ to 
lighter weight steels at lower temperatures, 
thus reducing the problem of chipping, as 
well as reducing production costs. (Ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Company, Porcenell 
Chalkboard Division, Des Plaines, Illinois ) 


Rest Mat for kindergarten and nursey 
school rest periods is soft and colorful. A 
typical mat is 22%” x 46” with a brightly 
colored vinyl plastic cover and carrying 
straps. The cushioning material is clean, 
resilient Tufflex, a light weight material 
made from cellulose fibers. Mats are wa- 
terproof and light enough for pre-schoolers 
to handle, but the plastic cover withstands 
scuffing and repeated folding. The Tufflex 
cushioning prevents bunching and “thin” 
spots. (Wood Conversion Company, First 
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National Bank Building, St. Paul 1, Minne- 
sota. ) 

Wenger Portable Stage can be set up, 
moved, or stored in a matter of minutes, 
yet is strong enough to support gym ac- 
tivities. Manufactured in 4’ x 6’ and 
4’ x 8’ sections, these portable stages pro- 
vide easy portability and flexibility for 
use as a teacher’s dais in an auditorium 
or gym; on a dance floor; or any other 
place where a portable stage may be de- 
sired quickly. Sturdy construction includes 
steel channel frames fastened underneath 


each section to provide solid support with 
a large steel channel extending the length 
of the section in the middle to provide 
additional reinforcements. For complete 
safety, a new locking system holds the 
individual sections firmly together and 
the Wenger one-piece sure-looking friction 
brace guarantees complete rigidity when 
the stage is in use. Twelve tubular steel 
rubber tipped legs grip without marring 
the floor. Any size stage may be provided 
in heights of 12”, 18”, 24” or higher to 
meet any portable stage requirements. 
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Low-cost luxury is the key- 
note of Greyhound’s new Air 
Suspension coaches! They 
give you a panoramic view 
of America’s most delightful 
scenery, through 6-foot pic- 
ture windows. You ride re- 
laxed behind one of the 
world’s finest drivers. No 
parking bother, no traffic 
strain—and the cost is only a 
fraction as much as driving! 





Only by Greyhound can 
you ride the beautiful new 
Scenicruiser (pictured 
above) —with dual-level 
sightseeing, super-smooth 
Air Suspension Ride, per- 
fected air conditioning—and 
even a complete washroom. 
Hundreds of Greyhound’s 
famous Highway Traveler 
coaches also feature Air 
Suspension Ride, air condi- 
tioning, panoramic picture 
windows. 


..-AT THE SAME LOW FARES BY 


GREYHOUN D. 





NEW! VACATION-PLANNING MAP 














— showing dozers of Expense-Paid MOE II 50D eae 
Tour prices and places, all around 
America. Mail to Greyhound Tour De- pubcree cS ne Be 
me spec _ 
f t, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago, MAtiON ON G TOU OE... eres eeeseeieenneeiee: ce STS 





‘Mlinois. Full-color map is free. 


1 prefer (] Individual Tour 


[ tecerted Group Tour 


a és we i 
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THEY DON’T JUST GROW 


(Continued from page 17) 


belonging there. He expects to like 
his teacher and his schoolmates. The 
child who has not felt love and the 
sense of belonging at home, on the 
other hand, is likely to be fearful of 
the new school situation. Often he 
finds it overwhelming. He doesn’t 
expect the teacher and the other chil- 
dren in the class to like him. When 
he does encounter a warm and ac- 
cepting teacher, he is likely to de- 
mand too much of her time and 


attention because has at last found 
the warmth and affection for which 
he has been starving. 


A Two-Way Process 


But the teacher alone cannot give 
the child a sense of belonging. When 
Susan entered school, she became a 
member of a group, a rather large 
group of small children. All of them, 
at first, turned to the teacher as a 
“mother-substitute” for satisfaction 
of their needs. Often their wants 
and desires brought them into con- 
flict with each other. Their teacher 





These distinguished texts 


are on the Tennessee multiple list 


WORLD WAYS Grade 6 


OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 


A WORLD VIEW Grade 7 


oo 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 


and 





For History—Completely new texts (1954): 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS Grade 4 
LEWIS PAUL TODD © KENNETH S. COOPER 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD Grade 5 
LEWIS PAUL TODD ¢ KENNETH S. COOPER 


LEWIS PAUL TODD e KENNETH S. COOPER 
With unit study guides for each grade 


For Geography—New and revised texts (1954): 
WAYS OF OUR LAND Grade 3 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS Grade 5 


OLD WORLD LANDS Grade 6 


With teacher's guide for each grade 


eo 6+ 


For Music—Classroom music texts: 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS Grades | through 8 


MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
Representative: JACK W. DRAPER, !100 Graybar Lane, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


o 


CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


Grades 7 through 12 





could create in the classroom a 
warm, friendly emotional climate 
which would help them become able 
to confront each other with good 
feeling. But Susan, along with every 
other child in the group, had to learn 
for herself how to be the kind 
of person her schoolmates could 
and would accept. School is a 
place where every child has to try 
to satisfy his own needs through 
his own efforts and in cooperation 
with others whose needs and wants 
are also entitled to consideration and 
satisfaction. Belonging is a two-way 
process. 
Pamphlets Suggested as Reading 
References 

Kawin, Ethel. A Guide for Child-Study 

Groups. Chicago 10, Illinois: Science 

Research Associates, 57 West Grand 

Avenue, 1952. 


Bettelheim, Bruno. Overcoming Prejudice. 
Chicago 10, Illinois: Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
1953. 


Grossman, Jean Schick. You Don’t Have 
to Be Perfect ... (Even If You Are A 
Parent). New York 19, New York: The 
National Committee for Mental Health, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, 1949. 


Ross, Helen. Fears of Children. Chicago 
10, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, 1951. 


English, O Spurgeon and Finch, Stuart M. 
Emotional Problems of Growing Up. 
Chicago 10, Illinois: Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
1951. 


Hymes, James L., Jr. Being a Good Parent. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. 
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Yours for the Asking 





No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material 
to teachers or administrators only. Watch 
the advertisers’ own copy for some at- 
tractive material not listed in this column. 
Please print or type your name, address 
and title. 


118. Inside Railroading. An illustrated 
booklet which takes the reader behind the 
scenes for a look at some aspects of rail- 
roading rarely seen by the general public. 
(Association of American Railroads ) 


119. A School Desk is Born. A booklet 
describing the research, testing, engineer- 
ing behind American Seating’s No. 445 
high-school desk. Single unit of 
roomy, steel-pylon-design desk, with com- 
plete height range, provides coméortable 
seating for grades 7 through 12. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company ) 


new 


121. Teaching Spelling Today. Using 
techniques that help children succeed in 
spelling. Teachers’ Service Publication, 
No. 9, 15 pp. (Silver Burdett Company ) 


122. Sample Page from current issue 
f “Advancement and Placemeut Journal,” 
which lists actual teaching positions and 
summer jobs in California, Montana, Japan, 
Connecticut, France, etc. No fees in- 
volved. Published twenty times yearly, 
this journal lists positions as submitted by 
school officials. (Crusade. ) 

3. Creative Crafts With Crayola. <A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her own 
classes. For teachers only. 
Smith Company ) 


9. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
auditorium seating; laboratory equipment; 
church furniture; classroom furniture and 
laboratory furniture. Indicate which cat- 
alog is desired. (Southern Desk Com- 
pany ) 


31. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 


Highways. Wall Mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes a 


9-page booklet How to See America, which 
gives the historical background of bus 
travel and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned traveler will 


like this. Booklet also includes one page 
of study outline on bus travel. (Grey- 
hound Lines ) 

44. EBF—25th Anniversary Catalog 


Supplement describes many new films now 
eady for classroom use. (Encyclopaedia 
Britar nica Films) 
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A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 
JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE CLASSES in 
JOURNALISM and SOCIAL STUDIES 


This film deals with a service that is funda- 
mental to the life of any community — the 
local newspaper. Both the high school social 
studies teachers and the journalism teachers 
who evaluated it for classroom use, at the 
request of the Bureau of Visual Education of 
one of America’s foremost universities, con- 
sider that it has “great usefulness” in both 
these subject fields at the junior high and 
senior high school and college levels. 

The film tells the story of a typical local 
mewspaper — an actual one, the “Newbury 
Weekly Times” — and of the market town 
community which it serves. The editor di- 
rects the paper independently of any large 
financial group and without fear or favor. 
His paper is representative of similar news- 
papers all over the world. Its pages reflect the 
life of a typical small country town, report- 
ing events of local interest and voicing local 
opinion. This is illustrated by means of par- 
ticular incidents, including that of the editor 
himself attending a local Council meeting 
and how, through his editorial advocacy sup- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


ported by local opinion, he succeeds in effect- 
ing a minor reform. The film takes us from the 
collection of news to the printing presses and 
finally shows us how the newspaper goes out 
to be read eagerly and talked over through- 
out the whole community. 

The teachers who evaluated “LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” said that it was “of great 
usefulness in pointing out the similarities 
and differences in how Americans and Brit- 
ons do things” and that for teachers who 
recognize this ‘‘the film has a great discussion 
potential.” They felt it was valuable “for the 
additional insight it gives into British indi- 
vidual and community character’ and for 
“its comparison of newspapers and social 
life in two different countries.” 


“LOCAL NEWSPAPER” 
20 Minutes 
Sale $55.00 


B/W 
Rent $2.50 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 








‘ee USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available 
307 N. Michigan Avenue in school 
Chicago 1, Illinois year of 1954- 
1955 only 


School Name_____ 
School Address 
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Boys 


numbers circled. 


Send me the items covered by the 
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WE TEACH THEM TO 

READ 

(Continued from page 10) 
participation in the ten 
timed reading exercise. 

On a second chart the student in- 
dicates the use he makes of all of 
his time. Several organizational 
outlines on subjects in reading are 
prepared by each pupil. A study is 
made in predicting examination 
questions and in taking both essay 
and objective type examinations. 


minute 


A continuous evaluation is made 
of each student’s work by both the 


student and the instructor. He is 
advised of his progress and needs 
for further development during the 
weekly individual conference. Items 
such as increased student participa- 
tion in class, completion of assign- 
ments given in class, and increased 
voluntary readings outside of routine 
classwork are subjects for conference 
discussion. Additional items in- 
cluded in the evaluation are scores 














FRONT VIEW NO. L-100 CHARGING DESK 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. MI SIE a <a a. 





Rear view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 

CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 





made on tests given once every two 
weeks, teacher observations, student 
participation in conference discus- 
sion, and increased achievement as 
indicated on the different forms of 
the reading battery. 

Form A of the reading battery is 
administered at the beginning of the 
school year. Form B is given during 
the last week of the first semester. 
During the last week of the school 
year a third form, Form C, of the 
same test is administered. Scores 
made by each student on the second 
and third forms of the tests are com- 
pared with the scores he made on 
the first form. All of this information 
is compiled and kept in a folder for 
future reference. On the basis of 
these records the student himself 
and the instructor try to reach a final 
judgment in the last scheduled pri- 
vate conference. 

As has been previously stated, 
scores made by students on the 
tests taken at the beginning of the 
course are compared with those 
made at the end of the course to 
determine the amount of progress, 
if any, made by students as deter- 
mined by comparison of scores made 
with grade placement norms. After 
comparing the scores made on Form 
C of the Diagnostic Reading Survey 
at the end of the course with those 
made on Form A of the same test at 
the beginning of the course, it was 
found that all students except one 
enrolled in the program during the 
1953-1954 school term made prog- 
ress in reading. 


FOLKLORE MAP 
FOR FIFTY CENTS 


A map of American folklore, by 
John Dukes McKee, wall size, gaily 
colored, carrying more than one 
hundred folk characters from the 
forty-eight states, can be obtained 
from the National Conference Amer- 
ican Folklore for Youth, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Single copies are fifty cents; three 
copies for one dollar is a special 
multiple-order price just announced. 

Over 140,000 copies of this map 
have already proved their value in 
American libraries, schools, homes, 
and young peoples’ clubs. One of 
the best ways to arouse reluctant 
readers to the American heritage is 
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MORE PASSENGERS 
MORE SAFETY 





America’s 
Finest 
School 
Transportation 


with the motor up front where it belongs 
«+. and performs best! 


The New, BLUE BIRD All Ameri- 
can with 3 models and passenger 
capacities ranging from 48 to 76 will 
fill your needs today ...and help you 
meet your problems of ever increas- 
ing enrollment. It will cut your 
carrying cost per pupil ... reduce 
the number of drivers and mainte- 
nance personnel. One All American 
will provide safer, less costly trans- 
portation for more children! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





3 Wheelbases ... 
to fit every 
school need 


school bus 
ever built 





**BETTER BUILT’’ for America’s Schools by 


Bhie Bird 
BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 





The most versatile 
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for the teacher to put this map on 
the wall and wait for the students 
to begin firing questions. 

The main task of the National 
Conference American Folklore for 
Youth for several years has been 
the free distribution of the only 
bibliographies of American folklore 
books, films, and filmstrips available. 

For the American folklore map, 
send coin, check, or money order to 
Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, National Con- 
ference American Folklore for Youth, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 





RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Algebra, by Howard F. Fehr, Walter H. 
Carnahan, and Max Beherman. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1955. 


Reading Roundup, Book II, by Paul Witty, | 
. Parker. |; 


Miram E. Peterson, and Alfred E 


Grades 7, 8, 9. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1955. | 

General Science and General Science 
Workbook, by Victor C. Smith and 
W. E. Jones. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1955. 


Sportsmanlike Driving, 3d ed. Washington, 
D. C.: American Automobile association, 
1955. 

Science Today and Tomorrow: Science 

Near You, Book I; Science Around You, 
Book II; Science Everywhere, Book III; 
Discovering with Science, Book IV; Ad- 
venturing in Science, Book V, by Gerald 
S. Craig and others. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1954. 

English in Practice, Books III and IV, by 
Albert Gray and others. Wichita, Kans.: 
McCormick-Mathers, 1954. 

Grades _ 3-8, 

Dawson and others. New 


New York; World 


Language for Daily Use, 
by Mildred A. 
ed. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


Book Company, 1955. 
Algebra One, by Rolland R. Smith. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World | 


Book Company, 1955. 


Methods in Reading, by Edward Wil- 
liam Dolch. Champaign, Illinois: The 
Garrard Press, 1955. 377 pp. $3.50. 


410 pp. $2.80. 


Our Growing World, by Lucy Spargue 
Mitchell and others. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Company, 1955. Book I, $1.80; Book II, 
$2.00; Book III, $2.20. 


American Speech, by Wilhelmina G. 


Hedde and William Norwood Brigance. 
4th ed. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1955. 596 pp. $3.20. 


English for Today, Books 9-12, by Mar- 
tha Gray Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Grade 9, $2.60; 
$2.76. 


and others. 
1955 (revised). 
Ll, $272; 12, 

















CAN’T YOU FEEL 


THE TUG OF A > oS 
Water Wonderland 


\— Vacation in 


Michigan 












Breeze- pies > 
beaches of sun- 
warmed sand.” 


& 





Historic landmarks 
and thrilling scenes 


Mececveeeee?® 


There’s something very special about a 
Michigan vacation. Some say it’s the 11,037 
fresh blue-water lakes that mean unexcelled 
swimming and sunning. Others can’t resist 
the choice fishing you find along 36,350 
miles of tree-shaded streams. Then there’s 
riding or hiking along scenic trails. Famous 
historic sites to visit. Exciting night life and 
gay dancing, too. And if you need extra 
teaching credits, you may 
combine study with pleasure 
at any of Michigan’s fully ac- 
credited schools. 
MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40, Capito! Building, Lansing 4, Michigan 
Send me Michigan's freecolor booklet. Also 


include guidebook of regional tourist asso-. 
ciation checked. 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


RUTH BROCKETTE 
Supervisor of Materials of Instruction 
Davidson County Schools 





LAVENIA MITCHELL 


Librarian 
Davidson County Schools 


Easter Kitten, by Janet Konkle. Color 
sketches by Katherine Evans. Childrens 
Press, 1955. $1.50. Grades 1-2. “Why 
is the world fresh and new?” The wise 
bunny knew. “It is spring, little kitten. 
It is Easter.” The joy of an awakening 
world is expressed in rhythmic lines that 
will appeal to young children. The pho- 
tographs are lovely. 

Plink, Plink! by Ethel and Leonard Kess- 
ler. Doubleday, 1954. $1.50. Grades 
1-2. A picture book that the children 
can read themselves, delightfully illus- 
trated with pictures they might have 
drawn. This is a book about water— 
for swimming, sailing boats, and wash- 
ing elephants. Small children will love 
it. 

What's in the Dark? by Carl Memling. 
Illustrated by Virginia Carten. Abelard- 
Schuman, 1954. $2.50. Grades 1-2. 
The dark will hold no fears for the 
child who sees this book. The simple 
text that will make him want to sing 


and the quaint and humorous pictures 
will show him how the people and 
things he knows in the daylight spend 
their nights while he and Mommy and 
Daddy are shhh . . . shhh. . . asleep. 


Wheel on the Chimney, by Margaret 


Wise Brown. Illustrated by Tibor Ger- 
gely. Lippincott, 1954. $3.00. Grades 
1-3. A beautiful picture book with a 
simple story of the annual migration of 
the storks of Central Europe to the 
warm climate of Africa. Lovely double- 
page illustrations. 


Skeleton Cave, by Cora Cheney. _ Illus- 


trated by Paul Galdone. Henry Holt, 
1954. $2.00. Grades 3-6. When ten- 
year-old Davy discovered the skeleton 
in the Indian cave, his mother forbade 
him to go back alone. Maybe he could 
buy Grampy, who was crippled with 
rheumatism, a wheel chair if his Indian 
relics won the contest. But how could 
he enter them if he couldn’t get them 
from the cave? How Davy solves his 
problem proves most exciting. An easy- 
to-read book for slow readers. 


Rain or Shine: Things to Make, by Rita 


N. Oliver. Photographs by Biagio 
Pinto. Harcourt, Brace, 1954. $2.50. 
Grades 3-6. A handicraft book for the 
younger group, illustrated with large, 
clear photographs which make the sim- 
ple directions easy to follow. Many of 
the suggestions, using inexpensive ma- 


terials from home, can be used with 


various holidays. 


Rainbow Round the World, by Elizabetl 


Yates. Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. $2.50 
Grades 5-8. A heart-warming story o! 
UNICEF, United Nations Children’s 
Fund, that is written for children but 
will be loved by the whole family 
John, an eleven-year-old American boy 
flew around the world and met children 
in far away countries who are being 


helped by this fund. 


The Golden Book of Indian Crafts and 


Lore, by W. Ben Hunt. Simon and 
Schuster, 1954. $2.80. Grades 5-9 
Boy Scouts and youth groups all over 
the world know Ben Hunt as an au- 
thority on Indian crafts and lore. This 
book is a treasure chest of both and will 
be valuable in classroom projects, scout 
work, or for individual hobbies. 


Side Saddle for Dandy, by Nancy Faulk- 


ner. Illustrated by Marguerite de An- 
geli. Doubleday, 1954. $2.75. Grades 
6-9. A side saddle and long skirts were 
most distasteful to a girl who did not 
even own a dress. Dandy had much 
rather be a boy with her brother Chris 
than to become a lady and mistress of 
Long Meadow Plantation. The events 
that led her to change her mind will 
delight the girls. The excitement of an 
Indian raid and a secret cave will also 
appeal to the boys. 





beorge Peabody College tor Veachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10 to August 15, 1955 








Second Term: 


First Term: June |0-July 16 
July 11 August 15 











Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students the most 
favorable experiences in learning, and in general development for the needs of the 


schools they serve. 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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The World’s Fighting Planes, by William 
Green and Gerald Pollinger. Hanover 
House, 1955. $3.50. Grades 7 and up. 
An up-to-date reference book on the 
military planes of the world which con- 
tains nearly five hundred photographs 
and three-view identification silhouettes 
of hundreds of types of planes from the 
world’s combat air forces. This book 
will be of interest to all those interested 
in aviation. 


Never Too Young to Earn, by Adrian A. 
Paradis. David McKay, 1954. $2.75. 
Grades 7-12. A lively, informative, and 
useful book for every high school girl 
who needs extra money. It’s full of 
practical ideas, 101 of them, on _part- 
time jobs for teen-age girls. 


The Wonders Inside You, by 


Cosgrove. Illustrated by the author. 
Dodd, 1955. $2.50. Grades 7-12. The 


Margaret | 


huge and difficult subject of anatomy | 


is accurately treated as a simple theme. 
The body is presented as a whole city 
with its soldiers and carpenters, its sani- 
tation and police departments, its gov- 
Many questions are answered 
imaginative 


ernment. 
by exact and 
which point up the clear text. 


Guide to Dating. by Joyce Jackson. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1955. $2.95. Grades 9 and 
up. An entertaining and 


drawings | 


informative | 


presentation on the problems of dating | 


that every girl wants to know, like cre- 
ating dating opportunities, how to dress, 


what to say to the shy boy, how to be | 


“different” 
self. 


by first learning to be one’s | 


Three Stuffed Owls. by Keith Robertson. | 


Jack Weaver. Viking, 
1954. $2.50. 6-10. An inter- 
esting mystery story. Two sixteen-year- 
old detectives, one football-playing pig 
and three stuffed owls stop a desperate 
diamond smuggler. 


Illustrated by 
Grades 


The One and Only, by Margaretta 
Brucker. Ariel, 1955. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. Sixteen-year-old Lynn Fairchild 


felt that her parents were not giving her 
enough responsibility, but after her 
brother’s death she had problems she 
had to face like an adult. Lynn’s grow- 
ing up, her change of view toward high 
school affairs, her own budding romance 
make fascinating reading. 
The Foreigner: The Story of a 
Named Ruth, 
lustrated by Corinne 
mans, 1954. $2.75. 


Malvern. Long- 
Grades 7 and up. 


Girl | 
by Gladys Malvern. II- | 


This retelling of the Ruth and Naomi | 


story is a deeply moving historical doc- 
) , g 


ument and a venture into the spiritual 
life. Outstanding writing by an out- | 


standing author. 
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Newly-adopted 





TIME TO READ (1-6) 


Leary-Reichert-Reely 


. an ungraded supplementary reading series for 
the primary and intermediate levels. Filled with 
stories, poems, and narratives chosen for their high 
interest value, TIME TO READ fills the gap be- 
tween basal and independent reading. 


n READING FOR LIFE (7-8) 





TENNESSEE 


Wood (General Editor) 
LOOKING AHEAD (7) and ON YOUR OWN (8) 


contain some of the finest and most interesting 
selections of classic and contemporary writing. Each 
selection was chosen for its excellence of literary 
style and its significance of content. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Represented by J. MINOR STUART, 


Dickson 
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1955 SUMMER SCHOOL 


soll WUNE 20 
SESSION JULY 22 
os WLY 25 
SESSION — || AUGUST 25 








A few courses from 


JUNE 20 to AUGUST 3 


JUNE 20 
JULY 22 


WORKSHOPS 


JUNE 20 
JULY 8 








For complete information 
request a Summer 
School Bulletin 


Three hundred undergraduate and graduate 
courses in Liberal Arts subjects, Architecture, Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Education, En- 
gineering, Music, Physical Education, and Social 
Work. Certification requirements for teachers. 


1) Elementary Curriculum 
2) Science Education 

3) Human Relations 

4) Art Education 


5) Economic Education 


6) Developmental and Remedial Reading 
In cooperation with St. Louis Schools 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOWIS 5, MISSOURI 
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As a teacher, you get accustomed to 
being in the spotlight. It’s just one 





of the penalties of the profession. 
What you do, where you go, even 
how you dress is everybody’s busi- 
ness. Let one teacher get out of line 
and all of you suffer for it. 

The trucking industry shares the same goldfish bowl. 
Let one truck get out of line and the whole industry gets 
a black eye. Unjust? Of course — but most people don’t 
bother to get the facts about teachers or trucks before 
turning loose a blast at them. 

Maybe it’s because we share a common goldfish bowl. 
At any rate, the Tennessee trucking industry is particularly 
anxious that the teachers of Tennessee be factually and 
fully informed about the vital contribution trucks make 
every day to every person in the state. After all, growing 
schools require a growing economy, and Tennessee’s future 
growth is inevitably geared to the wheels of the trucks 
that link city and farm and production and distribution 
together. 


For all the facts about this indispensable industry, write 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. e@ Nashville, Tenn. 

















} Mean Progness jar Tennessee 





COOPERATIVE APPROACH 
TO SAFETY 


(Continued from page 14) 


early in the history of Oak Ridge. 
The school administration believed 
that safety would soon become no- 
| body’s business if responsibility for 
| the program was left to all the 
individuals involved. But the admin- 
istration wanted to maintain wide- 


_ spread interest and __ participation. 
| The solution reached was to desig- 


nate a small group to work more 
closely with the safety education 
program and to have it draw in all 
teaching and student personnel. In 
this way the administration sought 
to place responsibility in the spear- 
head group and yet to achieve over- 
all participation. 


The administration appointed a 
Safety Council to do this job. The 
Safety Council of the Oak Ridge 
Schools is composed of a faculty 
representative of each school, se- 
lected by the school staff. It is 
headed by a chairman who is elected 
from and by the administrative staff. 
This committee meets monthly, get- 
ting its meetings under way the last 
thirty minutes of the school day. 
The faculty representatives to the 
Safety Council serve as directors of 
the safety patrol and assist in the 
promotion of safety education and 
accident prevention within their re- 
spective buildings. 

Routine matters of safety are put 
into practice in the school system 
through the individual principals 
and the building staffs. Recom- 
mendations involving system-wide 
policy are referred to the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Oak Ridge 
Schools, composed of representatives 
from the schools and the administra- 
tive staff. The purposes of the Oak 
Ridge Safety Council are to formu- 
late standard safety policies for the 
Oak Ridge Schools, to plan safety 
activities, to discuss accident trends 
and methods for improvement, to 
discuss new safety materials and 
films, to discuss methods of safety 
integration in education and make 
recommendations to the Administra- 
tive Council, and to promote and 
exchange safety ideas. 


The Oak Ridge Safety Council fol- 


| lows the guidelines set up by the 
| National Safety Council. 


In line 
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with that council’s policies, the Oak 
Ridge Safety Council encourages 
each school to tailor its safety pro- 
gram to serve its own needs and 
those of its particular school district. 
To keep up interest the Oak Ridge 
Safety Council stimulates Oak Ridge 
schools to maintain their previous 
record or to improve upon it. The 
Oak Ridge Safety Council seeks 
ways to stimulate continuing inter- 
est in safety education as the Na- 
tional Safety Council makes _ its 
requirements for listing on the Na- 
tional School Safety Honor Roll more 
difficult each year. 


The Oak Ridge Safety Council 
holds that some programs are worth 
year-by-year repetition because of 
their effect on child safety. Included 
in these are the bicycle training pro- 
gram, fire prevention activities, and 
clean-up week. These are special 
or One-time programs in which it is 
easier to stimulate and maintain in- 
terest. Safety programs which are 
more continuing need more spark- 
plugging to maintain interest. Such 
programs are school and home acci- 
dents reports, safety patrol, bus 
safety, street safety, driver training, 
playground safety, first aid, and 
school civil defense safety. 

Other safety activities carried on 
by the schools vary from year to 
year to meet the requirements of the 
National Safety Council, and they 
vary from school to school to meet 
specific interests and needs. 


All year students, parents, teach- 
ers, and principal in each Oak Ridge 
school work busily removing safety 
hazards and making home and school 
safety a more vitally realistic part 
of the edueational program. Prior 
to the 30th of April they review the 
safety activities for the year. So 
far, such an evaluation has resulted 
in each Oak Ridge school having its 
safety program recommended to the 
National Safety Council for review. 
Schools whose safety programs meas- 
ure up to or surpass the minimum 
requirements of the National Safety 
Council are listed on the National 
School Safety Honor Roll of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. But if as a 
result of the year round safety pro- 
gram of the Oak Ridge Schools one 
accident can be prevented, the 
Safety Council’s reward is sufficient. 
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FLY TO EUROPE 


If you have delayed making your 
plans for a summer tour, ‘you can 
still take advantage of the low rates 
offered by the TEA Travel Service. 

Although all steamship space has 
been taken, there are a few more 
spaces available for the land portion 
of the Royal Scandinavian Tour. 
Round trip air passage can be ar- 
ranged for an additional maximum 


cost of $200. The air tour, visiting 
England, Scotland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
the Isle of Capri, Monte Carlo, 
France and the Riviera, spending 
fifty-two days in Europe, is only 
$1,585. For tours to New York, 
Canada, Western U. S., and Mexico 
read the article in the May TENNEs- 
SEE TEACHER. TEA Travel Section. 
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A suggestion we hope you find 


& interesting and useful 
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Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


Q EASY DIRECTIONS 
Av See girl figure A and boy figure 8. 
Make patterns; 12” boy; 11” girl. 
Trace on masonite or plywood, 
about %” thick. Cut with jig 
A saw; paint flesh color; dry; dress. 
Have as many boy and girl cut-outs as there 
are boys and girls in the class. 
Class photo will provide photo of each gradu- 
ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 
(including hair) —size of cut-out head, about 
114”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 
Do not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 
feet inserted in base. 
To dress boys: Small committee cuts patterns 
and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 


v 


Want a refreshing little lift ? 


Trousers: —Fold 7x7” sq. of grey flannel and 
seam together lengthwise. Turn and flatten 
with seams at side and stitch S” up in center 
of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 
legs. Fold so there is a front and back 
crease in each leg; press. Pull on trous- 
ers, forcing 5” stitching between legs. 
Glue tightly around waist . . Cut white 
felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 
collar turned down, see photo; p ste on 
B felt tie (class color). Make complete 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


To dress girls: Mother of each girl makes 
replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 


Make wood base 2x3x3{” with slot. Securely 
insert feet of cut-outs. 






The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing ff. 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum y 
helps you relax and gives you a natural \\ pa 
little “pickup”. Try it tonight. | 2a 2 




















Keep THOSE SEATS FILLED 


Now you can eliminate many of the germs that cause illness 
in your school. Through a new scientific development of an entirely 
different type of antiseptic, the liquid soap you use in your regular 
washrooms can be a real germ-killing agent. Best of all, it costs little 
more than ordinary toilet soap. 

degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* destroys up to 97% of 
all bacteria on the skin when used regularly. Although a powerful 
antiseptic, it is mild and will not irritate the skin. 

To cut down absenteeism this year, take advantage of this in- 
expensive safeguard. It’s highly concentrated and economical in use. 


Write today for sample and more information. 


degerm. 


LIQUID SOAP WITH ACTAMER* 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


*Registered 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Huntington, Indi ¢ Philadelphia 35, Pa. * Toronto 2, Ontario 











Holmes Johnston, Representative, 2248 West Castleman Drive Nashville, Tennessee 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
We give to teachers a Scientific, confidential, superior, satisfactory service. We have calls 
now for 1955-56 from the best schools at top salaries. 
No obligation until a satisfactory position has been obtained and accepted. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone — CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 














Professional Personal Service 
T her Pl t Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. 9, Denver, Colo. 
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Hobby Helper 





Helping restore hospitalized 
veterans to useful living is a 
principal job of Red Cross vol- 
unteers like the one _ above. 
Teaching arts and skills to the 
patients combines therapy with 
instructive entertainment, 
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* Hollywood’s favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl PattersonSchmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago's Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


“A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago's 
world-famed Shedd Aquarium. 
We see two youngsters going 
through the steps of setting up 
a home aquarium. Beautiful 
close-up color photography of j 

fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 


“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden's honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades: has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 


EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 


William W. Hicks, P. O. Box 
1026, Nashville, Tennessee 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave W tt 
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| Audio-Visual Aids 


| tional distributors. 





DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Have you ever been baffled, bored, or 
“burned up” by the faulty technical per- 
formance of what should be the efficient 
team of motion picture film and projector? 
Perhaps neither operator nor projector 
knows that help is needed. No machine 
will run without expert care as to cleaning, 
adjusting, oiling, and replacing worn parts 
before they cause major trouble. No op- 
erator is expert until he has a picture in 
his mind of what he should expect to 
accomplish. Well-trained operators and 
well-operated projectors mean longer and 
more successful life for films, too. 

Five of the major producers of projec- 
tors have made films on The Operation 
and Care of their own particular ma- 
chines, ready to serve your need. Bell 
and Howell Filmosounds (21 min.), a 
helpful and popular film for several years, 
shows how to set up, thread, operate, and 
care for projectors, with close-up pictures 
making details clearer than the 
shoulder look of actual demonstration. In 
general, the other films are similar. Victor 
Animatograph Sound Projector (11 min.) 
is a film emphasizing the quality of sound 
and picture control. Devrylite Sound Pro- 


over- 


jectors (18 min.) stresses regular cleaning 
and lubrication of machines. The RCA 
400 Sound Projector (18 min.) pictures 
related points. Newest of the operation 
films is that for the Ampro Sound Pro- 
jector (12 min.) just released, showing 
the special features of this make. Except 
for the films by Bell and Howell, and 
Devrylite, color as well as black and white 
is available, although I can see nothing 
gained by using color on these subjects. 
These films may be requested from the 
dealers of the various machines involved, 
or from International Film bY f 
East Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Facts About Film (11 min.) and Facts 
About Projection (11 
duced by International Film Bureau be- 


Bureau, 


min.) were pro- 
cause teachers wanted help in training 
projectionists. Producers have been told 
that damage has decreased since using 
these films. Many schools own prints 
which are used in initial training. These 
films may be run often in order that teach- 
ers and students who use projectors may 
be reminded and refreshed as to proce- 
dures. These two films emphasize factors 
common to all makes of projectors and are 
effective in showing the best care for films 
and machines. 

Incidentally, RCA is now enclosing in 
each projector shipped from their factory 
a package of information on free films, 
including film lists from a number of na- 
Many users find these 





your 

| pore. relatives, tradespeople and friends 
will not 

| RUSH COUPON for information and 


| [ROSYAL Fiance co. Devt. 109 1 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha 


sponsored (free for postage) films difficult 
to book at requested dates. Running time 
of the films is too long to be most effective 
in educational value, in some cases. I 
believe that attractive films made for 
teaching rather than for promotional value 
are more readily available from reasonable 
rental sources. 

In this school year’s magazines I have 
told you about a total of 136 motion pic- 
tures, most of them new subjects just being 
released and not yet having catalog list- 
ings. Watch for the new catalogs from 
film and filmstrip producers, or write for 
them. For example, there’s an attractive 
new 1955-56 Coronet Films catalog just 
off the press with color illustrations and 
listings which make it easy to find sub- 
ject area and grade level suggestions. It 
also has a complete alphabetical list of 
titles. For addresses of film producers 
and projection equipment look in the ad- 
vertisements of your magazines or write 
to me requesting my list, enclosing your 
stamped and addressed return envelope. 





Plan now for next September. Write fer 
our FREE CATALOG of over 270 titles. There's 
one to fit your text. 








BORROW by MAIL! 





560 5600 >omcie= 
to CONFIDENTIAL! 
It's fast! It's entirely private! Yes, 
of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
pany irely by mall. No Agents will call 
on you. Ne required. Repay in 
small monthly payments to fit your income. 
Nepr during 

Your em- 


















know you are applying for a loan. 


Mone juest Form sent to you free in 
+ — No obligati Act today. 
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ARTISTA Tempera 
expands its horizons 











More and more teachers are using 
ARTISTA Tempera for more and 
more projects—decorating rocks and 
bricks; painting on paper, card- 
board, wallboard and unfinished 


and (combined with CRAYOLA® 
Crayon) for Tempola-Craft. 


Available in % oz., 2 0z., 8 oz., 16 
oz., 32 oz. and gallon jars, and in 
student sets. For new free ARTISTA 
Tempera folder write Dept. ST-45. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


wood; string painting, tool printing | 





380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


& Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee 


is Lewis R. Burruss 


Binney 











1500 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
HOENIX, ARIZONA 
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PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, | 
precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas | 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money | 
refunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 

SALES, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 

ifinois. 
RAOPORIPPL EPP PIOL LS! PPR 
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CWC 


Across the State 





WorksHop TiME draws near again. 
June 4-5-6 we will for the fifth consecutive 
year go to the campus of Middle Ten- 
nessee State College in Murfreesboro for 
our annual leadership training school. This 
leadership school has become a highlight 
of the school year and is a real training 
ground for local leaders. 

Each school system is invited to par- 
ticipate by sending four representatives. 
The superintendent, supervisor, associa- 
tion president, and one other officer attend 
the meeting. The selection of the fourth 
person is determined by the topic of study 
conducted in the school. We hope each 
association will elect new officers at the 
last meeting of the year so that they may 
attend and receive the help offered. 


Better Teaching is the theme of the con- 
ference this year and it will be discussed 
from many points of view. We have 
always had a representative from the NEA 
and will do so again this year. One im- 
portant part of the meeting will be a 
panel discussion in which Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Jared Maddux, Speaker James L. 
Bomar, and Comptroller William Snod- 
grass will participate. Commissioner Quill 
Cope will be the moderator. Further 


plans will appear in a later edition of the 


magazine, but we hope each association 


is beginning to plan now to be represented. 


A Great DEAL oF ATTENTION is being 
given to the NEA life membership cam- 
paign. A membership meeting has been 


held in each congressional district. The 
NEA district director is now following 
through on plans for the district. State 


Chairmen Robert Neil and E. R. Harris are 


writing letters, contacting individuals, and 


making speeches almost daily in the interest 


| of life membership. A state-wide member- 


ship committee has been appointed, but 
because it is not completed, we shall wait 
until a later edition to give the members 
recognition. Tennessee has always met 
her quota for service, 
that our goal in life membership will also 


and we feel sure 


be reached. 


Miss Wiiuie STEVENS and her Future 
Teacher chapter at Austin Peay State Col- 
lege are making big plans for the FTA 
convention on April 15. We hope all col- 
lege chapters and high school clubs will 
be represented at this convention. For 
further information contact Miss Stevens, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 


It’s Nor Too Earty to begin planning 
for the NEA convention in Chicago. Con- 
sult your NEA Journal for further details. 





Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 


G DINKLER, President 
DINKLER, JB Vice Presid 








Seeking a Position? 
Excellent positions listed, elementary through 
college, East & South. $3,000 to $7,000 or 
more. Write, telling us about yourself. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
am K. Yocum, Mgr 
516 N. ‘7 =. Baltimore I, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 











CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 











WASHINGTON 


Teachers Agency 
Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest 
where opportunities are unlimited. Let us 
send you particulars. 
3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 











Round trip air passage can 
be arranged for the Royal 
Scandinavian Tour. Travel 
by air will cost only $200 
more than by steamship. TEA 
Travel Section, 321 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Nashville. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


* 


WE 
CAN SUPPLY ANY 
AVAILABLE BOOK 
PRINTED IN THE 
ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


* 





WHOLESALE TO SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY ROOM: A display room, containing all 


titles in demand, is maintained. These books are 
for all grades and in all subjects. 


CONSULTANTS: — Consultants are in charge full 


time to assist purchasers in making their book 


selections. 


CATALOGS: Elementary, high school and general 
catalogs are issued annually. Classified magazine 


lists are published also. 


BOOKS: Any book in print and all ephemeral 
materials such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper- 
bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES: The Tennessee Book Company operates 
on a wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to 
schools and libraries. Prices are in line with those 
of any other distributor in the country. Bids will 
be made without obligation on any book lists sub- 


mitted. 


STOCK: We carry in stock at all times over 300,- 
000 trade books of all grades and classifications, in- 
cluding adult books for public libraries. Library 
book purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and 


select their books. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


| Mildred Bosworth, Manager of Library and Trade Department 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 











THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 1-July 8 


Second Term: July 9-August 14 
Out-of-State 


Earn the Master’s degree in two and 
TUITION one-half summers 


New Degree-Master of Library Science 


AIR CONDITIONED CLASSROOMS AND LIBRARY 
Undergraduate Degrees Graduate Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts 

Bachelor of Science Master of Science 

Bachelor of Music Master of Education 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering Master of Library Science 

Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering Master of Business Administration 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering Administration Master of Business Education 
Bachelor of Science in Geological Engineering Master of Social Science 

Bachelor of Arts in Education Master of Professional Accountancy 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education Master of Fine Arts 

Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy Master of Music 

Bachelor of Business Administration Master in Surgery 

Bachelor of Science in Commerce Advanced Master of Arts in Education 
Bachelor of Science in Journalism Doctor of Education 

Bachelor of Public Administration Doctor of Philosophy 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing 

Bachelor of Laws 








